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Abstract 


Multicultural Theological Education at 
the Kazakhstan Evangelical Christian Seminary 

by 

Kong, Choon Taeck 

Kazakhstan Evangelical Christian Seminary (KECS) has been training leaders for 
the service of Christian churches since 1993. It has experienced some small ethnic 
conflicts during the course of its ministry that have made me consider ways of pacifying 
the school environment. In the course of research, however, it has been revealed that 
multiethnicity is the blessing whereby all the members in the community can be enriched 
rather than the hard question which might better be avoided. 

It has been ten years since the nation of Kazakhstan became independent from the 
Soviet Union, the communist system in which Russians chiefly dominated. The country 
tries to claim its ethnic pride and customs while other ethnic groups wonder if the Kazak 
people would become another Russian nation. Therefore, now is the right time for KECS 
to find ways to present models for the reconciliation of diverse ethnic groups by training 
students to become church leaders who can bear a multicultural vision so that an open 
community is the norm of their ministry. It is also a Biblical mandate to promote and 
sustain multiculturalism because that has been the ideal of the Old and New Testament -- 
to embrace and uphold the humanity of different ethnic origins and marginalized people. 
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Examining the total learning environment and trying to bring reform to that 
environment is the key to the success of the KECS ministry. It needs to reform the 
traditional ways of administrating schools and move forward to voice multicultural ideals 
to the community KECS serves. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 
Problem Statement 

The Kazakhstan Evangelical Christian Seminary (KECS) has experienced ethnic 
conflicts among students from time to time as it reflects the demography of the country in 
which more than 100 ethnic groups have gathered and lived together. Some questions 
need to be asked and answered for the Seminary to be more effective in its mission. To 
name a few, there are: What caused these people to gather in Kazakhstan over the course 
of history? What is the relationship dynamic among different ethnic groups? What does 
the Bible say about the gathering of multiethnic groups? What is the ideal model of 
living and studying together? What types of education should be offered for training 
local Christian leadership in this multicultural environment? 

Importance of the Problem 

KECS operated its ministry in the Russian language, taught all ethnic groups of 
people in Russian because it was the medium of education for so many years, and felt 
that the Kazak language is difficult to use in the academic arena. We continued the 
practice even after the Kazak language was introduced as the “official language of the 
Kazakhstan” in 1989. 1 The two main ethnic groups have been Russians and Kazaks from 
the beginning of its ministry. 

As the KECS ministry became known throughout the country, more and more 
people from the rural areas wanted to join in as students. Though most of the Kazak 
people possess a conversational level of the Russian language, study in Russian is 

1 “In September 22, 1989, the Government announced the Kazak language as the official language 
and the Russian language as the international language.” E-mail message sent to author 22 Feb. 2001 by 
Gulmira Ibrayeva, an English teacher of German Kazakh Language Institute in Almaty, Kazakhstan. 
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difficult. Besides the language differences there have been cultural differences and the 
differences in perceiving in educational settings. In addition to the language issue, the 
Seminary experienced different levels of racial conflicts, and in each case it was Kazakhs 
who left the study. In an effort to ease the situation, KECS decided to provide a separate 
educational environment for the Kazak speaking people apart from the existing Russian 
language group in September 1997. It provided the Kazak students with a more 
comfortable environment for their studies. Both the Russians and the Kazaks were happy 
about the new arrangement. However, some of the national Christian leaders and 
Christian missionaries expressed their concerns about the possibility of the perpetuation 
of segregation of the two language groups. That was contrary to the biblical 
understanding of a community, they thought. Those who were concerned also thought 
that different language and cultural groups can learn more when they study together if an 
appropriate arrangement could be made. 

Nonetheless, more people preferred to maintain the separate arrangement with 
two campuses and two language groups where each language group could enjoy their 
own way of living and studying. It is efficient, the “separatists” reasoned. They said that 
some special arrangements in the educational setting must be made. One example of 
having such an arrangement can be found in the matter of translation. Having joint 
devotion in every morning is regarded as the essential part of multicultural education. In 
order to have such a joint devotion, at least one minor group needs a translation from 
another language. But, this requires more time and resources. KECS finally decided to 
join the two campuses and actually started its practice with a multiple number of ethnic 
groups receiving training together for Christian leadership development. 
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The intent of this thesis is to examine the historical, social, and educational 
dimension of the multiethnic reality of Kazakhstan and to propose a multicultural 
learning environment in the light of biblical and theological insights. 

Thesis Statement 

Ethnic diversity is what God intends human society to be. God wants us to 
maintain harmony while we appreciate each other’s ethnic and cultural differences. 
Multicultural theological education can be best practiced around cultural pluralism where 
the common goals of the ministry are sought and the differences are recognized and 
considered in the whole structure of KECS’s ministry. 

Definitions of Major Terms 

KECS : This stands for Kazakhstan Evangelical Christian Seminary. Its goal is to 
educate/train indigenous church leaders of Kazakhstan and Central Asia. Its doctrinal 
stance is evangelical. 2 

Multicultural Education : Kazakhstan has two major cultural heritages. One is the 
Russian culture that has existed for centuries and another is the Kazak culture that is an 
indigenous Central Asian culture. Each culture involves languages that are quite different 
from each other. The Russian language belongs to the Indo-European language family. 
Kazak is related to the Turkic language family. Multicultural education prefers that the 
two language groups stay together for interaction with each other in all the aspects of 
their lives such as eating, worshipping, playing, and discussing together (except for class 
interaction). Each group should have their classroom experience in their mother tongue 
to maximize their main learning and training activities. The word “multicultural” means 


2 See Appendix B for details of the doctrinal stance and some practices of KECS. 
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to include all races and ethnic groups in the educational environment. Along with the 
word “multicultural,” “multiethnic” is used interchangeably in this study. 

Theological Education : This type of education provides local Christians with 
leadership training for church services and various types of Christian services in 
Kazakhstan and Central Asia. KECS receives students from different churches, mostly 
with the recommendation of their pastors. Some become pastors of churches either for 
new or existing churches. Others, especially women students, become helpers of pastors 
and Sunday school teachers. Still others work for the Christian organizations, performing 
special services. Official theological education was not allowed in the USSR because of 
the atheistic idealism of the society. That is why indigenous teachers of theology cannot 
be found easily, and so KECS uses expatriate teachers, mostly from Western countries 
and Korea, with the help of national translators. 

Community : This is a contrasting concept of society. “Society” means the 
outward manifestation of the community; and the society exists in order to promote the 
realization of the “community.” Community is the organic body of Christians. This 
author specifically names the members of the community for the KECS ministry. They 
are KECS students, denominational leaders of the country Kazakhstan, local church 
leaders, KECS graduates, and staff, (including missionaries and nationals working for 
KECS). Ali the members are expected to participate in the theological work 
cooperatively. 
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Work Previously Done in the Field 

Jung Young Lee wrote that “multiculturalism is one of the most crucial issues 
shaping today’s theological education in America.” 3 He also wrote that “we must work 
toward the goal of establishing the mosaic of different standards of theological 
scholarship if we want our theological education to become truly multicultural and global 
in orientation. In this mosaic, dialogue is one of the most effective processes of resolving 
differences in theological and religious scholarship.” Viewing the issue of ethnic 
diversity, Kazakhstan is in a similar circumstance as America. Learning from 
multicultural religious education (MRE) in America can shed insights for doing 
theological education in multicultural settings. 

Deborah L. Bainer and Jeffrey W. Peck write that people have their own learning 
style in their article, “Effective Teaching and Multicultural Religious Education.” 
“People’s learning styles are as distinctive as fingerprints.” 4 Field dependent, or 
sensitive, vs. Field independent can be applied to the KECS ministry. Russians, who are 
white, are more field independent. Kazaks are on the opposite side. Russians are 
analytical and tend to bifurcate knowledge and practice. Most Kazaks employ a relational 
learning style. They prefer learning in a storytelling format. “[Relational learners] are 
most successful at learning when the material has human or social content and is 
experientially or culturally relevant. Relational learners have a good memory for 


3 Jung Young Lee, “Multicultural and Global Theological Scholarship: An Asian American 
Perspective,” Theological Education 32, no.l (1995): 43. 

4 Deborah L. Bainer and Jeffrey W. Peck, “Effective Teaching and Multicultural Religious 
Education,” in Multicultural Religious Education, ed. Barbara Wilkerson, chap. 9 (Bir ming ham: Religious 
Education Press, 1997), 295. 
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information and ideas that they hear (as opposed to read).” 5 The above description 
corresponds to the experiences of Kazak speaking students in general. 

Most of module lecturers who come to teach for intensive courses in KECS are 
conservative and evangelical. The writer of this project observes the tendency that the 
more evangelical, the less they care about cultural differences in their teaching and 
training. Bainer and Peck contend the following: 

The bad news is that being a good teacher is not enough. A diversity of learning 
sty les means that what traditionally might have been considered good teaching in a 
majority culture situation may not necessarily be effective in a multicultural setting. The 
good news is that the teacher does not have to make major changes to achieve 
effectiveness with minority learners. Making minor changes in one’s teaching style can 
result in vast increases in minority members’ motivation, attitudes, and learning. More 
important, the strategies that will improve minority learning will also enhance the 
learning and motivation of others in the group. All learners benefit when teachers utilize 
procedures that are associated with increased learning for minority group members. 6 

What Bainer and Peck say here is a voice of hope and encouragement to those 
who work in the multicultural environment. KECS has to acknowledge differences of 
learning styles among different ethnic groups, mainly for two major groups, the Russian 
speaking and Kazakh speaking students. Each teacher must deploy a different teaching 
style, however small it may be, to better fit the learning style of each group. 

MRE seeks to develop individuals’ competencies in diverse cultural situations. 7 It 
also urges people of a dominant culture to be aware of cultural differences among 
different ethnic groups. Barbara Wilkerson said that MRE is needed in homogenous 
people too, because it helps learners grow as Christian disciples by developing cross- 
cultural sensitivity and competency. The author keeps emphasizing the need of 


3 Ibid., 298. 

6 Ibid., 304. 

7 Barbara Wilkerson, “Goals of Multicultural Religious Education,” in Multicultural Religious 
Education, ed. Barbara Wilkerson (Birmingham: Religious Education Press, 1977), 31. 
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recognizing the diversity of people and cultures. Biblical examples are provided, such as 
the Tower of Babel incident, to make a point that trying to make one-domicile entity is 
against God’s will. 8 Also the concept of oneness with diversity is chosen to make the 
point in 1 Corinthians, chapter 12. 

KECS ministry can also find useful insights from the book. The Post-Colonial 
Studies Reader, edited by Bill Ashcroft, Gareth Griffiths, and Helen Tiffin. 9 Kazakhstan 
had been colonized by Russians for more than a century until it became independent from 
the Soviet Union in 1991. It is in a unique situation. Because there are still many 
Russians living in Kazakhstan (approximately 40 percent of the population), most of 
them were bom in the country and claim that it is their motherland too. Though most of 
the governmental positions are now occupied by Kazak nationals, many colonial 
elements are still present. It is rightly said that “colonialism does not cease with the mere 
fact of political independence and continues in neo-colonial modes to be active in many 
societies.” 10 The current situation is the result of interaction between an imperial culture 
and the complex of indigenous cultural practices. 

Nel Noddings writes that “education can be best organized when it is organized 
around centers of care.” 11 The author recognizes the multiplicity of human capacities and 
interests. It is with this spirit in mind that KECS attempts to develop Multicultural 
Religious Education for raising up local Christian leadership. KECS ministry, however, 
has been developed according to the pattern of western seminary education that lacked 


8 Ibid., 22. 

9 Bill Ashcroft Gareth Griffiths, and Helen Tiffin eds.. The Post-Colonial Studies Reader 
(London: Routledge, 1997). 

10 Ibid., preface, xv. 

11 Nel Noddings, introduction to The Challenge to Care in Schools (New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1992), xiii. 
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care for the indigenous people. The administration of education should be centered 
around the care for the multiplicity of the cultural, religious, social settings while all of 
such differences can be appreciated and accepted by other racial/ethnic groups. As 
Elizabeth Conde-Frazier says, caring is a political solution that needs constant care on the 
administrator’s part. 

Scope and Limitations of the Project 

This work examines the social, political, and historical background of the reality 
of ethnic diversity in Kazakhstan in the hope that KECS can better be prepared to provide 
the churches with theological education. It hopes to create one community living for 
multicultural theological education. It also searches for practical/ideal ways of living 
together on one campus for multicultural theological education. 

Procedure for Integration 

Different educational theories are examined, especially in the multicultural 
educational field. Interviews and questionnaires with staff and instructors of KECS have 
been conducted to examine the learning environment for theological education. Bible 
texts are examined for seeking insights for KECS ministry. 

Chapter Outlines 

Chapter 2 describes the historical and cultural background for achieving a better 
understanding of two language groups, the Kazaks and the Russians. Historical materials 
that describe the relationship between the two cultures are examined. This chapter serves 
as the basis for further discussion of the issue. 
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Different theories of multicultural education are examined in Chapter 3 in the 
hope that KECS will benefit from the suggested theories and practices. Questionnaires 
have been conducted and interpreted for further discussion of the multicultural education 

issue. 

In Chapter 4, theological insights are sought to examine the issue and scriptural 
citations studied. The following is a sample of those passages: The Creation story, the 
Babel story, visions of eighth century prophets, Jesus’ and Paul's ministry, and the book 
of Acts. These are examined for the subject of a multicultural mandate. 

Chapter 5 is the integration of studied theories and practices of multicultural 
education in previous chapters and application of the wisdom to the KECS ministry for 
the way of community living for the realization of multicultural education in Kazakhstan. 

Chapter 6 contains the summary and conclusion. 
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One may wonder, “Where do all the people come from?” when one sees the 
ethnic diversity of the city of Almaty, former capital of Kazakhstan. Onlookers might 
then ask when, how, and why they came to that part of the world? Who were the first to 
arrive and who followed afterwards? A demographic picture of Kazakhstan Evangelical 
Christian Seminary can show this ethnic and cultural diversity. Though the purpose of 
this thesis is not to describe the political or sociological picture, it is necessary to know 
how these people came together in the country of Kazakhstan throughout the course of 
history, and how it has affected the relational dynamics among the people, especially 
between the Russian and Kazak people, the two major ethnic groups in Kazakhstan. 

KECS started its ministry in 1991, not long after the fall of United Soviet 
Socialist Republics (Soviet Union) and Kazakhstan declared its independence on 
December 16 of that year. Before these political changes, religious activities were 
strictly regulated by local and federal governments. 1 Although Christians regularly 
gathered to worship during the time of the Soviet Union, these meetings were closely 
supervised by government agencies. Official theological education to raise up church 
leaders couldn't be done in the form of public education. Leader training for churches 
was done in a local church setting mainly through personal mentoring to prospective 
leaders for the continuation of church leadership. Knowledge was literally passed down 
from his or her seniors to other faithful believers, in accordance with the example we see 
in 2 Timothy 2:2. 

1 We can hear many stories from local Christians about how they were persecuted during those 

days. 
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However, with the drastic change in the political atmosphere in 1991, the country 
witnessed massive numbers of people converting to different religions. Like a pendulum, 
the country swung from one atheistic extreme to the other. Christian missionaries were 
the frontrunners during this time of spiritual awakening. It was around this time, 
November 1992, when I made a trip to the area to explore the possibility of establishing a 
mission project there. I strongly felt the need of an institute that can serve to raise up 
Christian leaders through training in Seminary or a Bible Institute setting in the form of 
public education. Thus the KECS ministry materialized in such an atmosphere. It is the 
first Christian seminary to open in Kazakhstan since the establishment of the Republic. I 
began with the Russian language program first. The Russian language is the official 
language in the country. 2 Yet after experiencing frequent cultural and linguistic conflicts, 
I felt the need for developing the Seminary through two languages. So in September 
1997. KECS became the first seminary in the history of the country to have a Kazakh 
language department in addition to a Russian program. As of March 2001, KECS has 
had both Kazakh and Russian language departments for the training of Christian leaders. 3 


2 In 2000, Kazakhstan had an estimated population of 16,816,150. The ethnic component of the 
country is as follows: Kazak 46%, and Russian 35%. Other ethnic groups include Ukrainian, German, 
Uzbek, Uygurs, Tatar, and Belarusians. During the times of the USSR, the official language was Russian 
while the Kazak language was not honored by the society in general. Since the establishment of Kazakhstan 
in 1991, however, the Kazaks have begun to claim their own language, Kazak. Though important offices 
are held now by Kazaks who try to make Kazak the official language, it may take a long time until they 
reverse the main language in the country from Russian to Kazak. 

Cynthia Werner, "Kazakhstan," Microsoft® Encarta® Online Encyclopedia 2001; accessed on 30 Apr. 

2001; available from http://encarta.msn.com © 1997-2001 Microsoft Corporation. 

3 Most of the Kazak people understand the Russian language because of 70 years of education and 
social life. But those Kazaks in the rural area where transportation and communication is hard to get find it 
difficult to understand Russian. We recruit those Kazak Christians to raise up the leaders. They use the 
Kazak language for their theological education and training. 
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Kazakhstan before the Russian Influence 

The country of Kazakhstan is named after the Kazakh ethnic group. “There is no 
agreement on how the Kazakh people were formed, largely because of the paucity of 
contemporary sources.” 4 Various accounts of the origin of the country are held even 
among Kazakh people. It is generally agreed that the Kazakh people or Kazakh nation 
was formed in the mid-fifteenth century. 5 The Kazakhs are a Turkic people who have 
been strongly influenced by the Mongol bloodline that is evident in their physical 
appearance. 6 They were a pastoral people whose nomadic life-style was defined by their 
migratory, livestock-breeding economy. Before the Russian conquest, the Kazakhs were 
loosely grouped into 3 hordes or tribal confederations. These native hosts were really 
locational groupings since there was usually a lack of strong political unity within each 
horde. 7 They had an established pattern of annual migration between their summer and 
winter campsites. 8 Their culture and religion were heavily influenced by the nomadic 
economy. To the Kazakhs, land had no intrinsic value; Kazakhs owned their livestock 
but raised these animals on common pasturelands over which tribes had usage rights but 
not ownership. Farmers were viewed as their natural enemies, since agricultural 
settlements inhibited migration by employing otherwise potential pasturelands and 
claiming ownership to wells and water sources. This element provided Kazakhs with 
major cause for resentment and resistance over the Russian colonization process although 
their unorganized force didn’t match that of the Russian army. What Russian settlers, 

4 Martha Brill Olcott, The Kazakhs: Studies of Nationalities of USSR (Stanford: Hoover 
Institution Press, 1991), 3. 

5 Ibid., 3. 

6 George J. Demko, The Russian Colonization of K azakhstan, 1896-1916 (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Publications, 1969), 22. 

1 1bid., 25. 

* Olcott, 16. 
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known as farmers, did especially under the 70 years of Soviet Union was to basically 
develop collective farms and systematically force Kazakhs to join in such farming 
activities. 

Islam was introduced to the cities of southern Kazakhstan in the eighth century, at 
the time of the Arab conquest. The Turkish nomads of the Kazakh steppe nominally 
embraced Islam in 1043. Their religious practice, however, was not completely changed 
until the late eighteenth or nineteenth century. It was because of the relative self- 
sufficiency of the Kazakh society. The Kazakh tribes were not closely tied to the urban 
life style in the cities where seminaries and mosques of Islam flourished. It was only in 
the seventeenth century that Kazakh oral literature began to include poems venerating 
Allah and Muhammad. Because of this isolation from Islam teaching and practice, 
Kazakh religious practices retained elements of earlier shamanism, animism, and ancestor 
worship. Therefore Kazakh folk religion was largely unchanged throughout the history. 9 

Kazakhstan with the Russian Influence 
Russian Military Penetration 

Russians’ involvement in Central Asia started in early part of the sixteenth 
century as they pushed eastward seeking for trade opportunities. It later developed into 
the conquest of Central Asia and the establishment of full-fledged colonial rule 
throughout the steppe of Kazakhs tan 10 The Russian military penetration into the Kazakh 
steppe began in the nineteenth century. Its military activities were prompted by the need 
for protection of Russian settlements in southern Siberia, the northern edge of 
Kazakhstan. Besides the defense issue, the riches of oasis cities of Central Asia were 

9 Olcott, 18-19. 

10 Ibid., 28. 
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attractions to Russians. The Kazakh steppe also posed another attraction for agricultural 
settlement by Russian peasants. The area was very similar to portions of western Siberia 
which had already experienced successful agricultural settlement. 11 
Russian Conquest and Its Colonization 

It should be also noted that Russians and Kazakhs exchanged help to fight against 
their enemies for over two centuries starting from the sixteenth century. The Russians’ 
actual military penetration took place when Kazakhs found themselves squeezed in by the 
Russians to the north and the Kalmyks to the east. As the Kazakhs were defeated by 
Kalmyks, they turned to the Russians for protection. To do this they gave some form of 
allegiance to the Tsar, the Russian Emperor. Kazak khan (kings) used to offer loyalty to 
Moscow Tsars in exchange for help against their enemies that were around them. It was 
in 1818 when all of Kazakhstan came under Russian rule. Russia dissolved the Kazak 
administrative body and placed Kazaks under the direct control of a colonial apparatus. 
Kazak administrators and translators dealt directly with the people and were often 
despised for their corruption and close association with their Russian masters. 12 As 
Kazaks came into contact with many Russians, mainly merchants, they underwent a 
substantial amount of changes in every respect of their economic, social, cultural, and 
religious life. 

Kazaks under the Soviet Union 

In the Bolshevik revolution, in October 1917, Kazaks believed, based in part from 
assurances by Lenin and Stalin, that they would have somewhat wide-ranging religious 


11 Demko. 34-35. 
11 Ibid., 12 
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and political autonomy. However, the Communist regime would shape them into a 
"Soviet people.” 

The process involved much more destruction of the Kazak culture than anything 
the Russian emperors had done previously, and at a much higher loss of life. 

Immediately after the Bolshevik revolution, the Kazaks endured a devastating famine in 
which three-quarters of a million Kazaks died over a two-year period. 13 The government 
in Moscow did little to help as they were still seeking to solidify their power throughout 
the new Union. Those Kazaks who lived in fixed settlements or villages usually faired 
better than the semi-nomadic Kazaks because most villages had bais, Kazak leaders with 
some financial means, that according to tradition had the communal responsibility of 
assisting needy relatives. 14 

Stalin enacted a policy of Sovietization for the Kazaks, based on the settlement of 
the nomads by placing them in collective farms. He also launched a war on the kulaks 
(Russian word meaning '‘rich peasants”), who supposedly exploited the poor and middle 
peasants (class distinction of Stalinist policy that did not exist in reality). The Kazaks 
knew little about farming. "Bais” was the closest concept to kulaks. Many Kazaks did 
not view the bais as the oppressive feudal lords they were made out to be and felt an 
attack on the bais was an attack upon them. Agronomists in Kazakhstan warned the 
policy makers that collectivization would be particularly hard upon the Kazaks. They 
pointed out that as semi-nomadic livestock herders who farmed out of necessity, the 
Kazaks were in a unique situation and should be exempt from full-scale collectivization. 


13 Olcott, 159. 

14 It is the same sense of traditional responsibility that is seeing most Kaak families through the 
current economic crisis in Kazakhstan. Those with jobs are frequently supporting several family members, 
often in towns hundreds of miles away. 
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This view went against the Soviet idea that economic policy could be applied across 
mega-regions. Also, the Soviets believed that modem, scientific methods applied to 
agriculture could solve almost any problem encountered. All the Kazak needed was 
electrification and mechanization. However, once collectivization had begun and the first 
Five-Year Plan quotas established, the tractors had not arrived but the quotas were still 
expected to be met. 13 

By the spring of 1930 in the midst of much opposition, over 50 percent of the 
Kazaks were on collective farms. The Kazaks often killed Party operatives that came to 
their villages attempting to nationalize herds. Several thousand Kazaks fled to 
neighboring countries to join the rebellion against the Soviets. Many Kazaks burned any 
remaining grain stores and slaughtered their herds in protest. Protesting Kazaks often 
raided the collective farms killing the herds. The state came down even harder by 
expecting the farms to meet unreasonable quotas. Many sheep died because they were 
sheared in the winter in order to fill wool quotas. Unfulfilled quotas resulted in 
accusations of hoarding. Punishment came in the form of fines, prison sentences, and 
execution in thousands of cases. In just a few months, the republic was in a state of 
anarchy and death. 16 

By 1939, the population was collectivized, but in the process 1.7 million Kazaks 
had been killed, mostly from the imposed famine or the famine-related diseases. 

Included in that figure are also the executions from the collectivization, from political 
purges, and the fight against Islam. Over 200,000 fled permanently to other countries, 

15 Steven Gilbert, “A Historical Study of Evangelism and Contextualization of the Gospel among 
the Kazak People of Central Asia” (Ph.D. diss.. Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1999), 18. 

16 Shirin Akiner, The Formation of Kazak Identity: From Tribe to Nation-State. Former Soviet 
South Project, ed. Edmund Herzig (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 199S). 45. 
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most to northwest China and many thousands died along the way. Over 450,000 Kazaks 
fled to neighboring Soviet republics and remained there permanently. The herds were 
reduced in number by 80 percent from pre-collectivization levels. Twenty years later 
(1959), the Kazak population in Kazakhstan was still one million less than it had been in 
1926. Herd population did not recover until the 1960s. 17 

Along with the collectivization process, the Soviets began a Union-wide attack 
upon religion under Stalin’s urging. For the Kazaks, this represented an attempt to 
separate themselves from their Islamic cultural “backwardness” so that they could 
function in an integrated Soviet society. In 1929, the Soviets passed the law “On 
Religious Organizations” which required registration of all religious organizations, 
greatly restricted the use of religious property, and prohibited proselytizing and religious 
education. This provided the legal basis for all persecution that followed. For the next 
decade, mosques and Islamic schools were closed. Muslim clerics were arrested and in 
many cases executed. Education in secular schools advocating atheistic materialism was 
compulsory for children ages eight through twelve and for all illiterates up to the age of 
fifteen. Islamic literature was confiscated and replaced by anti-religious literature. The 
Arabic script of the Kazak language was replaced by a Latin-based script and then by 
Cyrillic script in 1940, all in an attempt to isolate the Kazak language from Islamic and 
pan-Turkic influence. This effectively cut off the upcoming generation from the Central 
Asian Islamic literature. 18 


17 Ibid., 46. 

IS Gilbert, 22. 
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Major Policies and Events Affecting Kazakhstan 
Nationality Policy of the Soviet Union 

The official Soviet census of 1989 listed over 100 nationalities in the Soviet 
Union. Each had its own history, culture, and language. Each possessed its own sense of 
national identity and national consciousness. But only 15 of the major nationalities 
acquired their political status as "Republics” which together comprised the federation of 
the Soviet Union. 19 In granting nationalities a union republic status, three factors were 
considered: a population of at least 1 million, territorial compactness of the nationality, 
and location on the borders of the Soviet Union. The republic nationalities were given 
many rights including the right to secede from the Union. Twenty-two nationalities lived 
in autonomous republics with a degree of local self-government and representation in the 
Council of Nationalities in the Supreme Soviet. Eighteen additional nationalities had 
territorial enclaves (autonomous oblasts and okruga) but possessed very little power of 
self-government. The rest of the nationalities didn’t have any power. 

In the 1920s, cultural concessions were granted to the nationalities. National 
cultures, religions, and languages were not merely tolerated but in areas with Muslim 
populations, were encouraged. In the 1930s, however, when Stalin achieved dictatorial 
control of the Soviet Union, these policies were reversed. Centralism and Conformity 
was the catchphrase of his regime. It was this similar ideology of assimilation, which 
was prevalent in the United States around the turn of the 20 th Century. Stalin pursued the 
policy of drawing other nationalities closer to the Russian nationality, creating in the 
process a single Soviet people who not only spoke Russian but were also willing to be 

19 Raymond E. Zickel, ed., Soviet Union: A Country Study. 2 nd ed., comp, by Federal Research 
Div., Library of Congress (Washington D.C.: GPO, 1991), 807. 
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Russian. Native communist elites were purged and replaced with Russians or thoroughly 
Russified persons. Teaching the Russian language in all schools became mandatory. 
Centralized authority in Moscow was strengthened, and self-governing powers of the 
republics were curtailed. Nationalities were brutally suppressed by such means as the 
forced famine of 1932-1933 in the Ukrainian Republic and the northern Caucasus. A 
massive scale of deportation was executed during and after World War II, against their 
constitutional rights. This explains the diverse demography of Kazakhstan these days. 

The victory of the war led Stalin to glory in Russian nationalism. 20 
Language Policy of the Soviet Union 

Khrushchev’s rise to power, after the death of Stalin, eliminated some of the 
hardest measures against nationalities. He then pursued a policy of merging the 
nationalities. In 1958 he implemented educational laws that would boost the use of the 
Russian language over native languages. 21 Language has been used as an important tool 
of the nationality policy. According to the Constitution, the Soviet Union has no official 
language, and all languages are equal and may be used in all circumstances. Citizens 
have the right to be educated in their own language or any language chosen by them or by 
their parents. Nevertheless, demography and Soviet policies have made Russian the 
dominant language. The Russian language became necessary for education, culture, and 
the advancement of urban professionals. This emphasis upon Russian culture in turn bred 
a negative attitude toward native culture and language that many urban Kazaks now view 
with contempt as “backwardness.” By the early 1940s, the Soviets reached the goal of 
full adult literacy among the Kazaks, and centers for higher learning had been 

20 Ibid., 195. 

21 Ibid., 196. 
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established. 22 Education, then, was carried out mainly through the Russian language. 
Anything related to the Kazak language was considered “inferior” or “inadequate” for 
modernized society, so that it could not be developed to fit the need of up-to-date lives of 
Kazaks. 

Manifestations of National Identity in the Soviet Union 

Gorbachev's policy of “Glasnost” (Openness) literally exposed the society’s 
irregularities and economic malaise and thus created general discontent that has 
permeated Soviet society. This happened sometime prior to his office of first secretary of 
the Soviet Union. As the other of his two catch phrases implied, “Perestroika” 
(Restructuring) led to the dissolution of the Soviet Union that paved the way for 
restructuring. National discontent in Soviet Central Asia erupted during the mid 1980s. 

It started with the removal of the first secretary of the native CPSU (Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union), the first secretary in the Kirgiz, Tadzhik, and Turkmen republics. 

When the CPSU first secretary of the Kazakh Republic was also ousted and replaced with 
an ethnic Russian in December 1986, an unprecedented two days of rioting followed, 
resulting in a large number of casualties. 

Independence of Kazakhstan from the Soviet Union 

The writer of Isaiah 45 called Emperor Cyrus of Persia “His anointed” 23 in 
delivering His people of Israel from 70 years of oppression by the Babylonian empire. 
However, Cyrus himself did not know that what he actually did was to execute God’s 
plan of Salvation for that segment of history. 


22 Ibid., 23-24. 

23 Isa. 45:1a. The scripture quotations that I include are from the New King James Version. 
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Mikhail Gorvachev could have been called by the same title (His anointed) from a 
missiological point of view. 24 Though he did not have any intention of freeing the 
people of the once strong Soviet Union from the 70 years of a totalitarian system, his 
proposal, the Perestroika (Restructuring) and Glasnost (Openness), eventually entailed 
the freer practice of religion. 

It was in this atmosphere of society, when the country became independent from 
the colonial regime of the Soviet Union, that religious, educational, and cultural 
expression became free from the Soviet’s ideological influences. 

Interviews of Kazakhstan People on Language and Nationality Issues 

Interviews 

The author asked, through e-mail, some residents of Almaty, Kazakhstan to 
respond to the following questions, and six of the people were chosen to express their 
experiences and opinions on the language and nationality issues. To show how they 
viewed the issues, the author intentionally put multiple numbers of people here 
combining Russians and Kazakhs. In order to equally represent both Kazak and Russian 
viewpoints, the author intentionally used results from both groups. 


Question 1: Which language(s) was used in schools of Kazakhstan during the Soviet era? 
Did the government allow bilingual education? Was there free choice of language? 


:4 At the age of 54, Mikhail Gorbachev became the first man to head the government of the Soviet 
Union since Stalin came to power in the 1920s. Gorbachev was also the first general secretary of the 
Communist Party not to have served in the armed forces during World War II. Mikhail Sergeevich 
Gorbachev was bom March 2, 1931, at Privolnoye in the Stavropol' territory of the Soviet Union. He 
studied law at Moscow State University for five years and joined the Communist Party in 1952. After 
graduation he joined the Komsomol, the Young Communist League, and rose steadily in party 
organizations in Stavropol' and the surrounding territory. Encarta Online. s.v. “Timothy J. Colton, * 
Gorbachev. Mikhail Sergeyevich. Microsoft® Encarta® Online Encyclopedia 2001 accessed 30 Apr. 2001; 
available from http://encarta.msn.com © 1997-2001 Microsoft Corporation. 
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Answer (l) 25 

“During the Soviet Union time the government allowed bilingual education. But the 
situation was that the majority of educational institutions had Russian as the language of 
teaching. The distribution of Russian in all republics was so wide that many people, 
Kazakh by birth, seeing the active spread of Russian, learnt Russian, and in the cities of 
the country, they did not use their native Kazakh language. The people were to freely 
choose the language, but seeing that the Kazakh language was not so widely used, 
practically Russian was the official language, so many Kazakh people lacked practical 
usage of their native language. From my experience of teaching for over 30 years I know 
that there were secondary schools where the teaching language was Kazakh, but we had 
only a few such schools, may be 10% of all secondary schools. The other schools were 
also schools teaching in Uzbek, German, and some other languages. But their number 
was also limited.” 

Answer (2) 26 

“Kazakhstan became Independent Republic on February 16, 1991. Since then Kazakh 
language took the status of official State Language. Yes, the government allowed the 
bilingual education during the Soviet Union time. But all the School manuals were 
written by Russians and translated into Kazakh, and strictly controlled by the Ministry of 
Education of Communist Party. If you are interested there is a historical fact about 
martyred Kazakh well known intelligentsia back in 1935-1937 by Communists. They all 
were executed to death as "Public Enemies". Kazakhs were afraid of resisting that 
because if they did they would be accused as chauvinists and executed to death. In 1961 
the President Khrushchev (I use here the word "President" but we called him then 
differently. First Secretary of Sovereign Presidium) issued a law of intensively teaching 
the Russian in all Schools and etc. That was to Russify the Country!” 

Answer (3) 27 

“As far as I know during the time of the Soviet Union there were schools in Almaty 
where teaching was done in the Kazakh language. But such schools were very few, as it 
was considered that everyone should know the Russian language and there was lack of 
teachers in the Kazakh language. And I think that not all school textbooks were available 
in the Kazakh language. So we cannot say that the choice of the language was free under 
such circumstances.” 


23 E-mail to author, 19 Feb. 2001 (discussion unit) from Konstantin Volkov. He is a Russian, in his 
mid-sixties, who taught at the high school and university levels for more than 30 years. Answer (1) under 
each question is given by the same person. 

26 E-mail to author, 19 Feb. 2001 (discussion unit). The person will remain anonymous. He is a 
Kazakh who majored in French and English and works as a translator. He is in his late 20s. Answer (2) 
under each question is given by the same person. 

27 E-mail to author, 21 Feb. 2001 (discussion unit) from Alexander Melaykov. He is a Russian 
who majored in economics and is currently pastoring a church. He is in his late 30s. Answer (3) under each 
question is given by the same person. 
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Answer (4) 28 

‘‘During the Soviet union period education was provided on both languages. But Kazakh 
schools were located mostly in remote villages where the population consisted of only 
Kazakh people. In big cities the number of Kazakh schools was limited. The person was 
free to choose in what school to go. But the real situation required obligatory knowledge 
of Russian, since the use of Kazakh was very little.” 

Answer (5) 29 

'During the Soviet Union, the State language was Russian. I remember, in 1976, what my 
parents said to me, "If you don't learn Russian, you can't it make way in life"’ 


Question 2: What was the attitude of the students toward the Kazakh language? What is it 
today? 


Answer (1) 

“About two years later after the declaration of independence in 1991 the government of 
Kazakhstan announce that the Kazakh language was the official language of the country 
and that Russian was the language of international communication. The government 
worked our a special programs to widen the usage of the Kazakh language. All official 
workers of government organizations were obliged to learn the Kazakh language. Many 
blanks and forms for reports were prepared in the Kazakh language.” 

Answer (3) 

“The teaching was done in the Russian language. In my school there was a teacher of the 
Kazakh language who once a week had a class and he tried to gather schoolchildren for 
teaching them their native language - Kazakh- they would go to such classes without 
desire in spite of his begging: "You must know your native language".” 

Answer (4) 


28 E-mail to author, 21 Feb. 2001 (discussion unit) from Asemhat Sakanov. He is a Kazakh, high 
school graduate, currently pasturing a church. He is in his early 30s. Answer (4) under each question is 
given by the same person. 

29 E-mail to author, 22 Feb. 2001 (discussion unit) from Anarbeck Akhylbekov. He is a Kazakh, a 
university graduate, currently pastoring a church. He is in his early 30s. Answer (S) under each question is 
given by the same person. 
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’’About 80 percent of schools provided education in Russian. 10 percent of schools were 
Kazakh schools. In regions where there were only Uigur population possibly there could 
be Uigur schools” 

Answer (5) 

“At the Higher Education Institutions Russian language was used, because there were not 
enough Kazak literatures.” 


Question 3: Did the Kazakh people try to reclaim their ethnic pride and heritage? If so, 
from when and how? 


Answer (1) 

“I think that the Kazakh people tried to reclaim/ establish their ethnic characteristics alter 
the fall of the Soviet Union. After that the Kazakh language got a wider usage in the 
official level, in the families. Many Kazakh families were invited back to Kazakhstan 
from different countries. A special program was worked out by the government for 
accommodating the families of Kazakhs coming from abroad, for example, from 
Mongolia, China, Turkey and other countries. Special researches were made about the 
past of Kazakh people, about heroic event and people. New national names got wide 
spread. Many old names of the streets of Russian and foreign origin were substituted 
by the names of Kazakh heroes. Many monuments were erected devoted to Kazakh 
national heroes.” 

Answer (3) 

“The Kazakh language was announces the official state language 3-4 years ago. But it did 
not get a wide real spreading. To smooth the situation the government told many times 
that Russian is important and there appeared slogan "Two language speaking - the two 
wings of friendship. To my opinion the notion of the "ethnic pride and ethnic 
characteristics” is used to hide the falls in the economy.” 

Answer (4) 

“In the middle of 90s there started a campaign to study Kazakh languages in all official 
government offices, such as, customs, police, ministries etc. In 1996 Kazakh language 
was given a state language status. Russian was declared official language and language 
of communication among nations of Kazakhstan. Before The Soviet Union’s collapsed, 
the Kazakh people have always taken attempts to establish themselves not just as an 
appendage of a great empire but as nation with its ethnical and historic heritage. For 
instance, The events (Almaty, 1986) when Kazakh youth and students went on strike 
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against the decision of Communist Party to appoint a Russian officer in Kazakhstan, 
firing the Kazakh one.” 

Answer (5) 

“I can't recall when was the Kazak lang. announced as a State language. In 1985, when I 
was a student at the Kazak Chemical technological Institution, some of the subjects we 
studied in Kazak, at that time state language was Russian. After the fall of Soviet Union, 
Kazak people started to revive their own national traditional, culture, religion, heritage 
etc.” 

Answer (6) 30 

“Yes, they did, but not in Soviet times. It was only after the fall of Soviet Union. I can 
tell about political chaos in December 16, 1986. But I think it was not motivated by 
ethnic pride but by political ambition of the Government.... In our country Kazakhstan, 
so many nationalities are living here. It is international country and I think we can't live 
separate from each other. We are like one BIG FAMILY. It’s great that we are all 
different kinds of people, using different languages, having different skins and eyes, 
because this is what God is pleased with.” 


Interview Summary 

From the correspondence exchanged above, the following can be said and 
summarized on the language and nationality issues in Kazakhstan. 

1. The Russian language was the dominant language in Kazakhstan during the 
Soviet era. 

2. The Kazak language was allowed but was not so popular because of the 
demographic picture of society and the Russian influence in daily life. 

3. The movement to reclaim Kazakh ethnic identity has existed and it has become 
more active especially after the fall of the Soviet Union. 

4. The Kazak language is more popularly used in private and public environments 
than before the fall of the Soviet Union. However, the Russian language is still regarded 

30 E-mail to author, 14 Feb. 2001 (discussion unit). She is a Kazakh, a college graduate, equally 
fluent in Kazakh and Russian. She is in her early 20s. The person will remain anonymous. 
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as the official language, both for international communication and the vital means of 
daily existence especially in urban life. 

5. Some Kazaks have ambivalent feelings toward the Russian language probably 
because of a prior experience of life in the Soviet Union. 


Additional Information and Statistics on Language 

There was a declaration made in Kazakhstan on the language issue recently. 31 


KAZAKHSTAN’S PRESIDENT APPROVES STATE LANGUAGE PROGRAM. 
Nursultan Nazarbaev signed a new ten-year state program on language policy on 8 
February, Interfax reported. The program defines strategic priorities and objectives and 
how they should be implemented. Although Kazakhs account for just 53.4 percent of the 
country’s population, the current language law defines Kazakh as the state language, 
while Russian is accorded the status of an official language. The law requires official 
bodies to complete the majority of their documentation in Kazakh, and stipulates that at 
least 50 percent of all TV and radio broadcasting should be in Kazakh (see "RFE/RL 
Newsline," 20 January 1999). 

Demographic changes of Kazakhstan add one more element in the use of the 
Kazak language. Since the fall of Soviet Union, many Russians, Germans, Jews, and 
Koreans have returned to their places of origin from which they had been deported. The 
chart below shows the changed demography of the country. 


Nationality 

% 1989 

Total 

Kazakhs 

40.11 

6,496,858 

Russians 

37.42 

6,062,019 

Germans 

5.86 

946,855 

Ukrainians 

5.41 

875,691 

Tatars 

1.98 

320,747 

Uzbeks 

2.04 

331,042 

Uigurs 

1.12 

181,526 

Koreans 

0.62 

100,739 

Jews 

0.11 

17,526 


31 E-mail to author 14 Feb. 2001 (discussion unit). The person will remain anonymous. 
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Nationality 

% 1999 

Total 

Kazakhs 

53.4 

7985,039 

Russians 

29.96 

4279,620 

Germans 

2.36 

353,441 

Ukrainians 

3.66 

547,054 

Tatars 

1.66 

248,954 

Uzbeks 

2.48 

370,663 

Uigurs 

1.41 

210,365 

Koreans 

0.67 

99,665 

Jews 

0.05 

6,743 


Theological Implications for Education at KECS 
Russians’ influence on Kazaks can be traced back to early sixteenth century, and 
continued on all the way down to modem days, with tremendous intensity during the 70 
years of the Soviet era. During the period, the people suffered from the process of 
colonization by the Russians. In the course they experienced the loss of many of their 
own cultural values, their dignity as unique nomad tribal people, and their religious 
identity as folk Islamic people, 32 to name a few among a sea of calamities and injustices. 
The country is in a unique situation now. Approximately slightly less than half of the 
whole population is Russians; most of them were bom in the country and claim that it is 
their mother land too. Most of the governmental positions are now occupied by Kazak 
nationals. 

The purpose of this paper is to enable the ministry of KECS to find ways of 
building Christian community that will embrace Russians and Kazaks along with other 
minorities in the region. In light of that goal, I feel the need to address a few relevant 


32 Orthodox Islamic people are surprised when they encounter Kazak muslims because of their 
ignorance of Islamic doctrine and practices. They are beuer classified as Animists or folk Islamic people. 
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issues for conducting contextual ministry that will take into consideration the historic 
accounts of Kazaks’ relationship with the Russians described above. 

Religious Aspects 

The Kazaks feel that they were robbed of their religion, Islam, though they are not 
viewed as Muslim from an Orthodox Islamic point of view. Most Kazaks identify 
Christianity as the Russian religion which is viewed as a betrayal of ancestral values 
when received by Kazaks. It is especially so when the Christianity with the symbol of 
cross is encountered by Kazakhs. Because it was what Russians used to carry before the 
Soviet Union, even in the midst of the Soviet regime. For any Christian mission to 
introduce the gospel to the Kazaks, there must be attempts of contextual ization of 
Christian doctrine and practices to the extent that receiving Christian gospel doesn’t mean 
receiving the Russian thing or abandoning their ancestral values. 

To properly contextualize the Gospel, KECS encourages Kazakh Christian leaders 
not to use the symbol of the cross in their church buildings or for any events, because the 
cross is not the only symbol that can represent the Gospel. Kazak Christians do not like to 
be referred to as "Christian” 33 because it is associated with Russian people, and they do 
not like to be identified as Russians. An alternative way of naming Kazak Christians is to 
call them "believers” as Moslem believers call themselves. Foreigners who use English 
as a medium of communication are encouraged to be careful in how they address the 
Kazak believers. 

Most Russians have a different concept of religion than that of Kazaks because of 
their long association with Russian Orthodox Christianity. They feel more comfortable 
when they worship with symbols and liturgies. In Russian Orthodox churches, liturgies 

33 The name “Christian” in Russian has almost the same pronunciation as in English. 
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are heavily dependant on audio-visual aides. And the worship among Russian speaking 
Christians can be more meaningful when the worship is prepared with such elements in 
mind. 

Cultural Aspects 

There are differences in life style between Russians and Kazaks. While the 
Russian way of living is more European, the Kazaks are more Asian in culture. Eating 
and sleeping on the floor is one example among many such differences. Everything that 
was related with Kazak practice was regarded as “backwardness” in the past. Now they 
are free from colonization. But that doesn’t mean that they are free from such mentality. 
As the author of The Post Colonial Studies Reader rightly said, “colonialism does not 
cease with the mere fact of political independence and continues in neo-colonial modes to 
be active in many societies.” 34 The author continues “all post-colonial societies are still 
subject in one way or another to overt or subtle forms of neo-colonial domination, and 
independence has not solved this problem.... Post-colonialism is a continuing process of 
resistance and reconstruction.” 35 

One way of comparing Russians and Kazaks is to put them in “task oriented” or 
"people oriented” categories. While Russians put more emphasis on accuracy of tasks 
over human relationships, Kazaks put more stress on human relationships over tasks, 
which makes their life styles look different from each other. The Kazaks can be flexible 
in leading worship service. The service can be easily extended beyond a reasonable 
length when they feel personal attention needs to be given to individuals. Whereas the 
Russian way of worship is to faithfully follow the programmed worship order without 

34 Ashcroft, et al.. preface, 3 

35 Ibid., 2 
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distraction from personal matters. When it comes to the issue of punctuality, therefore, 
people are encouraged to see Kazak people from that understanding. 

Saving face is an important virtue among Kazaks and the principle governs 
human relationships in general. Russians, in general, do not hesitate to confront 
individuals when it is necessary. 

It is important to see the different cultural practices between the two major ethnic 
groups of the country and deal with practical issues accordingly. 

KECS therefore tries to find ways of uplifting the Kazak way of life just as it 
upholds other ways of life among other races/ethnic groups. 

Educational Aspects 

Formal education was done mostly in the Russian language. 36 The Kazak 
language was almost abandoned in educational disciplines. Naturally it has not 
developed to meet the need of carrying different concepts necessary for educational tools. 
Whenever education was carried on, it was in the Russian language. To Kazaks, the 
Russian language is a secondary language and even after they successfully adapt to the 
language, their way of perceiving and interaction is different from the Russian way. 

Most Kazaks therefore remained secondary students. As Deborah Bainer and Jeffrey 
Peck said, “People’s learning styles are as distinctive as fingerprints.” 37 The statement 
“people have their own learning style” resounds all through their book. KECS feels the 
need of equally upholding languages of both major ethnic groups, Kazak and Russian, to 
be used in education, while at the same time it also gives proper recognition to each 

36 There are many areas of Kazakhstan where Russian influence was limited because of the 
remoteness of each village. In such cases, education was conducted in the Kazak language under the 
academic leadership of indigenous teachers, which made the education inferior in the eyes of both Kazaks 
and Russians. 

37 Bainer and Peck, 295 
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language of all minority ethnic groups in the country. It is true that Kazak language is 
more difficult to use for education, but KECS feels that it can continue to develop the 

-JO 

Kazak language by using it in theological education. 

KECS guides students to find ways to creatively communicate the Gospel among 
people of different ethnic groups. It is as Paul said in l Corinthian 9:19-23, “I have made 
myself a slave to all,... To those who are without law, as without law, that I might win 
those who are without law....” 

When KECS has worship together, it does away with the image of the cross in the 
sanctuary for the sake of Kazak students and leaders. Being seminary students, the 
Kazak students already understand and accept the image as just a symbol of the Gospel. 
KECS, however, takes it away from the meeting place to acknowledge their religious 
heritage. This can also be a model whereby students can be educated for their own 
congregations. 

Community worship is a place where different kinds of theological expression is 
displayed and experienced. The Russian way of worshipping, therefore, is also 
experienced. To maximize the learning experience, KECS students are required to visit 
different ethnic churches in mixed ethnic groups of five to the churches in the city of 
Almaty where the KECS campus is located. This is to let them widen their worshipping 
experience and develop more meaningful ones for their ministries. 

Field dependent, or sensitive, vs. field independent learning styles can be applied 
to the setting. Russians are more field independent and Kazaks are the opposite. Russians 
are analytical and they tend to hold knowledge separate from the practice of it. Most 

3 * English speaking lecturers need translators for classroom teaching and interaction and usually 
find that they can only cover two thirds of the material in a Kazak class that they can cover in a Russian 
class. 
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Kazaks I know have a relational learning style. They love to leam in a storytelling 
format. “They are most successful at learning when the material has human or social 
content and is experientially or culturally relevant.... Relational learners have a good 
memory for information and ideas that they hear (as opposed to read).” 39 

Academic evaluation of students should be conducted differently according to 
each ethnic group. Kazak students should not be evaluated by the same standard by 
which Russian students are evaluated, for instance. The method of evaluation can 
naturally serve as the guiding principle for their education. Therefore each teacher 
should design evaluation methods in ways that can best serve each ethnic group. I do not 
fully articulate this element here. Designing the evaluation method can be another 
helpful tool to pursue for future ministry of KECS. 


39 Bainer and Peck, 295 
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Chapter 3 

Theories and Practices of Multicultural Education in the Western World: 
History, Definitions, Goals, Models and Issues of Multicultural Education 


As is described in the previous chapter, the demographic picture of Kazakhstan 
shows ethnic diversity of the society because of its unique history. This gradual 
colonization by the Russians dated back to the nineteenth century. During the time of 
colonial government by the Russians, especially in the period of the Soviet Union, the 
Russian language became the medium of mainstream culture as well as within the area of 
education. 

The fact that the whole Soviet Union, the entire expanse of territory that 
encompasses 12 hours of time difference between the eastern and western ends of the 
continent, became the grounds for using the Russian language shows the strategy of its 
political intention of the times: the Soviet Union version of the “melting pot” ideology of 
America in the early part of the twentieth century. 1 Even before the demolition of the 
Soviet Union, however, the Kazak population tried to claim their ethnic rights. But it was 
the fall of the Soviet Union in 1991 that allowed the country to freely wake up to the 
ethnic revival movement that was being expressed in a series of laws and regulations 
declared and practiced thereafter. 2 As James A. Banks puts it, ethnic revival movements 
usually arise within societies that have a history of imperialism, colonialism, and 

1 Wilkerson, 13. The Melting Pot (19081 was the title of a stage play by Israel Zangwill. The 
metaphor became the popularized ideology to promote the assimilation of all ethnic groups as the American 
race. 

2 “Even before the fall of the Soviet Union, in 1986 the Kazakh population tried to claim their 
ethnic rights. The events in Almaty in the New Square in December of 1986 prove it” E-mail to author, 19 
Feb. 2001 (discussion unit) from Denis Golovanyov, a Russian, graduate from KECS working for KECS, 
as a medical doctor. 
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institutionalized racism. 3 Kazakhstan experienced a similar ethnic revival movement in 
recent history. The Kazakh ethnic group today, the silenced people during the past 
colonial and Soviet Union period, tries to reclaim the ethnic pride and characteristics 
along with other minority groups. 

Since the purpose of this project is to find ways of enhancing learning and 
training experience in the Christian environment of KECS, neither separatism nor 
favoritism over any specific ethnic groups will be sought. H. Prentice Baptiste, Jr. points 
out that serving a particular ethnic group at the exclusion of other groups is not desirable 
because the purpose of ethnic studies is to enlighten all about a culture and its 
contributions. 4 Rather this project seeks to contextualize the Gospel mandate (Matt. 28: 
19-20) and the set mission statement of KECS with the spirit of understanding and 
cooperation in a multicultural learning environment such as in KECS. 5 6 

Ethnic revitalization movements have been known by a variety of names, 
including multiethnic education, multiracial education, and multicultural education. 
However, they are all designed to help students from diverse ethnic, racial, cultural, and 
social class groups experience educational equality and increase their academic 
achievement. 5 Since the 1960s, the movements have arisen in the various Western nation¬ 
states that are characterized by ethnic and racial diversity as in the United States, Canada, 


3 James A. Banks, Multiethnic Education (Boston: Ailyn and Bacon, 1988), 20. 

4 H. Prentice Baptiste, Jr. Multicultural Education: A Synopsis. 2 nd ed. (Landham, Md.: University 
Press of America. 1979), 27. 

5 The Mission Statement of KECS, quoted from the KECS 2001 directory, reads: “Kazakhstan 
Evangelical Christian Seminary has been founded with the following mission in mind: The Seminary is to 
train and prepare the native students for works of service, so that upon graduation they may serve the Lord 
in the church ministry or as missionaries in the adjacent countries in the region. The students must have 
established the personal relationship with Jesus Christ as their Savior and the Lord, prior to admission, and 
also have received divine calling for church ministry or mission.” 

6 Banks, 19. 
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the United Kingdom and Australia. 7 * It is my intention to overview the brief history of 
such movements in the Western nation-states, especially in the United States, and to 
adopt the insight and knowledge to the field of Kazakhstan where KECS ministry is 
situated. 


Brief History of the Multicultural Movement in Western Countries 
Nativism and Education 

When new waves of immigrants came to the United States where a majority of 
residents had come from Northern and Western Europe, there arose the identity issue 
among the previous settlers. The Anglo-Saxons who dominated the American society 
viewed the new immigrants as a threat to American civilization and to the American 
democratic tradition. A movement called nativism arose to stop the flood of “new” 

a 

immigrants arriving in America. World War I intensified the nativism and caused the 
dominant group, the Anglo Saxons, to try to assimilate various ethnic groups into a more 
“American” people group. 

However, there were voices rejecting the assimilationist idea. They argued that a 
political democracy must also be a cultural democracy and that the thousands of 
immigrant groups had the right to maintain their ethnic culture and institutions in 
American society. The “salad bowl” metaphor was used to stress the uniqueness of each 
ethnic group and the unity of American society as a whole. But their voices were 
ignored. 9 


7 Ibid., 27. 

* Ibid., 3. 

9 Ibid., 5. 
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The “melting pot” metaphor conveys the general atmosphere of the times at the 
turn of twentieth century. The idea was consistent with the growing American nativism, 
and it affected the education of the times. “Reflecting the prevailing goals of the nation as 
articulated by its powerful and economic leaders, the schools and colleges promoted and 
embraced Americanization and blind loyalty to the nation and also showed a distrust of 
'foreigners’ and immigrant groups....” 10 The assimilationist forces and policies 
dominated American life until the beginning of the 1960s with no prominent challenges. 
America consisted of diverse ethnic groups which could cause conflicts if each group 
should voice their differences and idiosyncrasies. Cultural unity, not cultural diversity 
was, therefore, more appreciated by most minority and dominant group leaders as the 
societal goal of the times. 11 
Rise of Multiethnic Revival Movement 

The myth of the American melting pot gradually revealed its successes and 
failures in the course of history. Europeans—Western Europeans first and Eastern 
Europeans later—became the recipients of this ideology, but to non-Europeans, nonwhite 
immigrants, the melting pot did not have much meaning. 12 Black Americans began to 
notice the unfulfilled promises of the assimiliationist idea and that caused the Black civil 
rights movement of the 1960s. The movement stimulated the rise of ethnic revival 
movements throughout the United States as well as in other parts of the world. American 
society began to move in the direction of pluralism where each subculture could be 
acknowledged instead of having one great American culture. 13 


10 Ibid., 4. 

11 Ibid., 10. 

12 Baptiste, 7. 

13 Ibid., 8. 
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The series of Black civil rights movements ushered in revolutionary changes in 
institutionalized racial segregation which had been the reality of American life. It 
witnessed changes not only in education but also in various walks of life, such as in 
housing, travel, and employment. Other victimized ethnic groups fought successfully 
against many forms of discrimination. And the Blacks civil rights movement could 
demand more civil and human rights. 14 

The Immigration Reform Act, which was enacted in 1965 and became effective in 
1968, brought another wave of changed atmosphere in the field of education. It changed 
the number of new immigrants entering America. The number of Asians and Latin 
Americans dramatically increased after the legislation. Combined with the declining 
birthrate among white Americans, the new demographic picture made America listen to 
the voice of diverse ethnic groups. 15 The Bilingual Education Act followed and school 
districts with large immigrant population began to initiate multicultural education. 
Changing the educational system became the major goal of the ethnic revival movements 
throughout the Western world. 16 

Multicultural education assumes that ethnic diversity is a fact of life in the United 
States and other western countries. It also assumes that it can enrich society rather than 
threaten it by providing the people in it with diverse forms of culture, wisdom, and 
human experience. The benefits are not accessible to those who possess and stick only to 
their culture and confine themselves in it. 17 
Development of the Multicultural Movement in the United States 


14 Wilkerson, 15. 

15 Ibid., 16. 

16 Banks, 157. 

17 Ibid., 33. 
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Christine E. Sleeter defines multicultural education as a form of resistance to 
oppressive social relationships. It developed in 1960s and 1970s with the yeast of 
cultural pluralism of the times when the country experienced racial oppression inflicted 
on ethnic minority groups. It sees education as the site of mobilizing the vision of 
equality. 18 Sleeter evaluated the two decades’ multicultural trends as follows: 
“multicultural education grew from the ethnic revival movements of the 1960s in which 
the discourse of multicultural education has shifted away from racism and toward culture, 
away from systemic oppression and toward individual attitude change.” 19 However, there 
arose events that helped multicultural education advance its goals and commitments to 
the society of the United States. The civil rights movement, the ethnic revival movement, 
the women’s rights movement, and the anti-Vietnam War movement, to name a few, 
entailed the development of ethnic studies programs, affirmative action initiatives, and 
efforts of desegregation of the nation’s public schools. 20 As H. Prentice Baptiste, Jr. puts 
it, multicultural education is “an evolving concept in American education” 21 because of 
its growing and developing nature in its future to the direction one hardly predicts. 
Development of the Multicultural Movement in Other Western Countries 

Some European nation-states have gained ethnic and cultural diversity in the 
course of history, and the diversity became even more enriched after World War II 
because many immigrants streamed out from their former colonized countries to seek a 
better life. The United Kingdom, the Netherlands, France, Germany, and Sweden are 


'* Christine E. Sleeter, Multicultural Education as Social Activism (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1996), 2. 

19 Ibid., 3. 

20 Banks, 13. 

21 Baptiste, 2. 
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among those countries in which immigrants were received. Australia and Canada are also 
countries that received large numbers of immigrants after World War II. 

The ethnic minority groups in these countries faced problems similar to those that 
their counterparts in the United States experienced. When multicultural education 
emerged in European countries in the 1970s, it was geared mainly towards helping the 
immigrants leam the dominant language of the society. Accumulated insights and 
knowledge from past decades allowed the Western countries to acknowledge that 
multicultural education was much more complicated than merely teaching minority 
groups the dominant languages. Multicultural education is evolving to include the 
complicated issues of racism, cultural conflict, and reformation of the school 
environment as is the case in the United States. 22 

Definitions of Multicultural Education 

Multicultural education recognizes the coexistence of cultural pluralism. 
Numerous programs have emerged out of this understanding to promote cultural diversity 
in education. “Multicultural” originally referred to the cultures of particular racial or 
ethnic groups, and some scholars continue to refer to multicultural education as only or 
chiefly for those considered marginal to the dominant culture. But some scholars extend 
the definition to include differences of gender, region, social class, sexual orientation, and 
handicapping or other exceptional conditions. 23 This writer intends the word 
“multicultural” to include all races, ethnic groups and other differences in the context of 
the educational environment. Multicultural education not merely tolerates differences but 

“ Banks, 15. 

23 Wilkerson, 2. 
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positively embraces diversity as a means of enriching the learning environment, and 
assures cultural pluralism. 

Along with the word “multicultural,” “multiethnic” is used interchangeably in this 
thesis. It is with the conviction that “To be multicultural is to take a giant step toward 
fulfilling community.” 24 

ICECS has functioned in a multiethnic and multicultural community and hopes to 
strengthen the multicultural orientation in all areas. It works to recognize and foster 
cultural pluralism. It does not try to melt away cultural differences among students and 
leaders for the sake of unity. Rather it regularly addresses the differences among students 
as a fact of life. It seeks diversity in unity and unity in diversity. It fosters the belief that 
multiculturalism enriches rather than threatens community life. 

Goals of Multicultural Education 

Ethnic diversity enriches communities as students are exposed to different cultural 
perspectives and wisdom other than their own. Individuals who know and see the world 
from only their cultural perspectives miss important parts of the human experience and 
are culturally and ethnically truncated. Those individuals are unable to know fully their 
own cultures because of their cultural and ethnic blinders. 25 

Barbara Wilkerson summarizes the goals of multicultural religious education as 
follows. 

I. An understanding of the church on earth as a multiethnic, multilingual body 

24 David Ng, “Impelled toward Multicultural Religious Education,” Religious Education 87 
(spring 1992): 193-94. 

25 Banks, 33. 
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2. Positive attitudes toward diversity as enriching and enabling of Christian unity 
rather than threatening it 

3. The ability to value and affirm one’s own culture while functioning effectively 
in another one 

4. An appreciation of the many ways faith is experienced and expressed in the 
religious education practice of Christianity from various cultures. 26 

James A. Banks sums up the key goal of multicultural education to “help students 
develop cross-cultural competency.” 27 The education benefits both minority ethnic 
groups and the mainstream ethnic group. Multicultural education is not limited to ethnic 
minorities. It is meant for all ethnic groups including mainstream students. By not 
teaching the mainstream students the cultures of other ethnic groups the students are 
deprived of the richness of arts, perspectives, values, and life styles that exist among 
other ethnic cultures. 

Barbara Wilkerson summarizes the strategies to carry out the four goals she 
identifies for multicultural religious education as follows: 

1. Curricula and programs that reflect the diversity of the total Christian 
community 

2. Practice that stresses participatory modes of learning and promotes leadership 
development within the parish 


26 Wilkerson, 26-27. 

27 Banks, 37. 
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3. Close communication among ethnic and mainstream groups to affirm each 
others’ gifts and celebrate a common faith heritage 

4. Social responsibility through dialogue and action to reduce inequities and 
promote justice for all people. 28 

James A. Banks developed four levels of cross-cultural functioning ranging from 
superficial and brief cross-cultural encounters. Level I, to completely assimilate to 
another culture. Level IV. In between the two, there are the level of having meaningful 
cross-cultural contacts and communications with members of other cultural groups, Level 
U; being thoroughly bicultural and bilingual so that the individual feels as comfortable in 
the other culture as within his or her primary culture. Level III. Banks says that Levels II 
and III are desirable goals of multiethnic education. 29 

It is understood that students who first come to KECS naturally feel awkward 
because of the existence of different ethnic groups in the community. They did not need 
to associate with other ethnic groups in their real lives in the past. Though they were 
encouraged to work together harmoniously in various work situations in the Soviet Union 
era, they were not willing to share in their real lives. KECS wants to make it one of the 
educational goals that students will eventually grow to be culturally competent as they go 
through life in the community where serious encounters between ethnic groups is planned 
and systemized for genuine interaction with other ethnic and cultural groups. It cannot 
happen the moment they first come to KECS. It is a step-by-step procedure to move 


2 * Wilkerson, 27. 
29 Banks, 38. 
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toward that goal of multicultural education. I will now discuss what step-by-step 
procedures KECS has established in hopes of moving toward this goal. 

Models of Multicultural Education 

H. Prentice Baptiste Jr. identifies four areas on which most emphasis has been 
placed by many leading educators for achieving a multicultural society. The areas are 
community involvement, pluralization of the curriculum, power acquisition, and teacher 
training. 30 Seeking to create models of multicultural education, this writer examines the 
areas in which to implement multicultural models for the KECS ministry. 

Community 

Community involvement in the process of multicultural education is key to the 
success of the program. It is especially so when diverse ethnic groups are present in the 
educational setting. Each ethnic group must be heard in planning, implementing, 
administering, and evaluating the educational program for the relevancy of the program 
to the community it serves. 

The CAPTS model shows the efficiency of community involvement in 
educational institutes. Representatives of Community, Administration, Parents, Teachers, 
and Students get involved in the 10 steps of the educational program: planning, 
formulating, organizing, receiving, approval, recommending, coordinating, 
communicating, implementing, and evaluating. This model proved to be an excellent 
educational method especially in urban and multicultural education. It made it possible to 


30 Baptiste, 18-24. 
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filter out unsuccessful programs and make the education relevant to the specific 
community setting. 31 

The idea of getting a community involved for the development of an organization 
was not commonly practiced during the Soviet Union. “A special power group decides 
and people follow'’ was the usual procedure in daily life and it still affects the lives of the 
people in Kazakhstan and Central Asia. During the short period of the KECS ministry, 
collective wisdom from the community was usually valued more than a decision made by 
an individual or by small number of people. 

Instead of having an all-foreigners staff meeting for KECS, it holds staff meetings 
that include both native and foreign staff members for planning, administering, and 
evaluating what it does. Extended community meetings may include representatives of 
all the students whenever it is needed for better reflecting the needs of the students that 
KECS fosters. When this policy was actually practiced, people initially felt rather 
uncomfortable in expressing their opinions and suggestions. However, people are feeling 
more and more comfortable in participating in the decision-making procedure. These 
discussions include curricular matters since this is most important in shaping the 
ministries as well as in responding to the needs of the ministry. 

Curriculum 

Curriculum reform was one of the major goals of the ethnic revival movement of 
the 1960s and 1970s. It aimed at a curriculum more reflective of the ethnic and cultural 
diversity within Western societies. James A. Banks, among others, points out the 
importance of curriculum in doing multicultural education when he says that, “if the 

31 Baptiste, 18-19. CAPTS is the abbreviation for Community, Administration, Parents, Teachers, 
and Students. It was developed in Chicago and successfully utilized with an ethnically diverse population. 
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school curriculum were more consistent with the experience of ethnic groups, the 
learning and adjustment problems minority students experience in the school would be 
greatly reduced.” 32 

However, some educators caution against superficiality. When creating a 
multicultural curriculum, educators tend to simply insert the tastes of minority students 
into an already existing traditional curriculum. But some foundational questions should 
be asked first. Among the questions there are: who decides the curriculum, whose stories 
are told, and so on. We need to reform the total school curriculum instead of putting some 
multicultural tastes of it here and there in the traditional curriculum. Sleeter points out 
that many educators still make textbooks in which colonizing, Eurocentric, and 
patriarchal cultures are simply disguised. An example of this is the curriculum in the 
States still structured around a worldview rooted in the European immigrant 
experiences. 33 
Power 

Educational programs and policies need to be designed to help students accept 
cultural, ethnic, and racial differences. Programs aiming at cultural differences alone 
cannot solve inter-group problems. “The cultural and ethnic differences among racial 
groups must be reflected in educational programs designed to reduce inter-group tension 
and to foster interracial understanding.” 34 

Multicultural education was more politically than culturally motivated in its 
beginning stage as we overviewed in this chapter. Sleeter cautions us not to disconnect 
multicultural education from political action, and keep developing in ways that are 

31 Banks, 117. 

33 Ibid.. 92. 

34 Ibid., 87. 
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consonant with its original mission: to challenge oppression and to use schooling as much 
as possible to help shape a more equal, democratic, and just society and allow all ethnic 
groups to remain as they are without forcing them to conform to one cultural norm. 35 So 
the policy makers of multicultural education must have the political side of education in 
mind and get ready for making day-to-day political decisions. Otherwise the impact of k 
multicultural education will remain minimal like pieces of decoration here and there in 
the classroom of the traditional educational setting. Practical policy making for 
multicultural education, then, may include the concern of how we can instill in the 
students of minority groups a pride in their own racial heritage. It is to create new 
collective identities that emphasize strength and pride. 36 

One way of practicing equal partnership ministry in KECS is to allow students to 
voice out their needs, complaints, and suggestions in weekly general meetings. The 
meeting is usually preceded by community worship together where different ethnic 
groups take leadership in turn. The business meeting starts with reporting on what had 
been discussed and decided in the previous meeting. The results are evaluated by 
students and the staff in a form of a question and answer session. Students then can be 
sure that they are included in the decision-making procedure. In other words, they too 
share the power with other leaders of KECS. It then forms a model whereby students, the 
future leaders, can function in their ministries. 

The power needs to be expressed in a way that incorporates equal partnership. 
KECS should not allow any one individual to dominate over any other individual or 


35 Sleeter, 4,15. 

36 Ibid., 12. 
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ethnic group. Its top leaders should be aware of this issue and remain aware in 
monitoring all the areas of ministry to maintain equality. 

Once the people of the KECS community know how the KECS ministry is 
administered, they then “trust” that its administration can follow. Trust can be the basis 
for the willingness to remain themselves regardless of their ethnic origins. In order that 
the students of minority groups have pride in their own racial heritage, KECS encourages 
all different groups to regularly express their ethnic and racial heritage in worship and 
other types of gatherings. This can be done through songs, plays, stories, and other forms 
of expression. The administration needs to equally uphold each group’s customs every 
time they are presented. Another way that cultural heritage is affirmed is when each 
cultural group is given the opportunity to lead worship. When this takes place, we all 
honor each other’s theological and cultural expressions as they are deemed worthy of 
lifting us all into the presence of God and are of edification to our Christian communed 
life. 

Teachers 

Many scholars agree that classroom teachers are the most important agents in 
bringing forth multicultural education. We cannot overemphasize the importance of the 
teachers in class settings. The ways teachers communicate the content of teaching 
material make profound impacts on students. That is why teachers are regarded as more 
important than the materials they present to students. 

It is unfortunate to know that many teachers communicate to minority students 
with negative attitudes and behaviors especially to those who are poor. This suggests that 
teachers are to have in-service training opportunities (1) to help them gain new 
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perspectives of the history and culture of their societies, and (2) to help them confront 
their own racial feeling, which can be painful and destructive. 37 

The need of having trained teachers for multicultural education can serve the 
opposite side. Lack of teachers for the subject can be the cause of not implementing the 
multicultural education in certain institutions. And this is one of the most difficult 
elements of the subject of multicultural education. 

As James A. Banks rightly indicates, the teacher is ‘the cultural mediator and 
change agent.” 38 Teachers who support democratic values and empower the victimized 
racial and ethnic groups can motivate students to positively participate in social actions to 
eventually improve the quality of living and to fulfill the justice for the society they 
serve. 39 These matters will be further explained in Chapter 5. 


37 Ibid., 89. 

3t Banks, 166. 
39 Ibid., 168. 
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Chapter 4 

Theological and Scriptural Guidelines 

The Bible has much to say about how and why we are a multicultural human 
community. David Ng suggested three categories to form a biblical theological basis of 
multicultural education in his article, “Impelled toward Multicultural Religious 
Education.” 1 They are multicultural vision, re-visioning community, and multicultural 
mission. Based on Ng’s framework, this author makes four categories to build a biblical 
and theological foundation for multicultural education. They are the multicultural 
foundation, vision, community, and mission. 

Multicultural Foundation 

The Bible communicates to us that God is the origin of the multicultural world. 
God the Creator intentionally made a diverse world and gave it peace and harmony. It is 
demonstrated throughout the Bible. The creation narrative shows how God created the 
world and humans. 

The Creation Narrative: Stewardship for the Multicultural World 

The first chapter of Genesis can be summarized as follows: God created the world 
and everything in it and it was good. God created distinction because God loves order, 
harmony, and beauty. God establishes the whole of creation as a profoundly 
interdependent community. According to Deffenbaugh and Dungan, three fundamental 
affirmations can be found in Genesis 1-3: firstly, the entire creation is a harmonious 


1 David Ng, impelled,” 192-202. 
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community; secondly, all created beings are good in the sight of God; lastly, humans are 
made of precisely the same substance as every other created being. 2 

Just as other creatures, all humankind was originated from God and yet they have 
been made in the image of God. It was to humans only as the supreme creatures of God 
that the dominion over God’s creation has been given. “This dominion is expressly stated 
to be over all other living creatures.” 3 This special creature of God is designated as 
stewards who have the responsibility of taking care of the creatures. We can find the key 
verse in Genesis 1: 28 describing humans’ stewardship; “Be fruitful and multiply; fill the 
earth and subdue it; have dominion over the fish of the sea, over the birds of the air, and 
over every living thing moves on the earth”(Gen. 1:28). Thus, we humans as God’s 
responsible representative and stewards on the earth have to live in harmony with nature 
and take care of the earth and each other. Humanity was commissioned by God to do 
this. 4 This commission also is known as a cultural mandate. The cultural mandate is not 
abrogated by the fall. Thus, “An important part of our stewardship is to enjoy and 
enhance this multicultural condition.” 5 

List of Nations and the Story of Babel: God, the Originator of a Multicultural World 

The list of nations and the story of Babel confirms that God is the originator of the 
multicultural world. Hunsberger says, “The Genesis accounts of the dispersion and 
differentiation of the progeny of Noah in chapter 10, the table of nations, and incident at 
Babel in chapter 11 are inseparably tied together and form the critical and immediate 

2 Daniel G. Deffenbaugh and David L. Dungan, “The Bible and Ecology,” in The International 
Bible Commentary, ed. William R. Farmer (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1998), 314-23. 

3 John H. Sailhamer, “Genesis,” in The Expositor’s Bible Commentary, ed. Frank E. Gaebelein 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan Pub. House, 1979), 2:37. 

4 Kyle M. Yates, “Genesis,” in The Wvcliffe Bible Commentary, ed. Charles F. Pfeiffer and 
Everett F. Harrison (Chicago: Moody Press, 1962), 4. 

5 David Ng, “Impelled toward Multicultural Religious Education,” 194. 
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backdrop for the particularizing covenant with. Abraham in chapter 12.” 6 The table of 
nations demonstrates Israel’s universalism. In the same sense, the record of seventy 
disciples in the gospel of Luke shows the same theological implication. God saved Noah 
from the flood and made all nations through Noah’s sons. This fulfills the command ‘no 
multiply and fill the earth” in 9:1. 7 

The story of Babel is strongly connected with the list of nations and the 
Abrahamic covenant, which comes before and after the story of Babel. 8 A traditional 
reading of the Babel story gives us a negative implication of rejecting any humane 
endeavor God alone can accomplish. Human attempts to reach heaven based on their 
prideful motives and sinfulness must fail. God scattered humans over the face of the 
earth as a form of punishment upon them. As a result, they began using different 
languages. Recent commentary, however, suggests otherwise. The story points us to the 
fact that “God created us as diverse peoples with their different languages and cultures.” 9 
In light of chapter 10, the division of humanity into separate peoples and cultures is a 
positive result that comes from God’s saving work. Again, God’s blessing is to extend to 
all people throughout the whole earth as seen in Genesis 1:28. The tower of Babel is a 
sinful attempt to foil God’s intention for the purpose of human unity. 10 Thus, the attempt 
to put all people and culture in one melting pot is a sin. Human unity retards rather than 
enhances God’s purpose for diversity in harmony. Nationalism lends itself to demonic 
influences. 

6 George R. Hunsberger, Bearing the Witness of the Spirit (Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing, 1998), 250-51. 

'Lawrence Boadt, “Genesis,” in The International Bible Commentary, ed. William R. Farmer 
(Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1998), 369. 

* Daniel E. Ritchie, “From Babel to Pentecost: Burke’s India, Ideological Multiculturalism and a 
Christian Poetics,” Christianity and Literature 43, nos. 3-4 (1994): 393-414. 

9 David Ng, “Impelled toward Multicultural Religious Education,” 194. 

10 Ritchie, 409. 
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Hunsberger quoted Peter Wagner that “the table of Nations confirms that social 
pluralism was part of God’s creational plan.” The sin of the people of Shinar was that 
they were attempting to “counteract what they correctly understood to be God’s purpose 
in diversifying the human race.... Apparently, then, God punished this early resistance to 
pluralism.” 11 These accounts provide important insights for a theology of cultural 
pluralism because the basis for the universalism of Scripture is found in these chapters. 

The Abrahamic covenant in chapter 12 must be seen in the light of chapter 10 and 
11. Because God is the originator of all nations God shows concern for the all peoples. 
When God blessed Abraham God would bless all peoples on earth. “All peoples on earth 
will be blessed through you” (Gen. 12:3). 

The foundation of multicultural education is therefore based on the fact that God 
created a multicultural world and that God intended to keep the diverse world in harmony 
through the work of God’s stewards. A learning environment that reflects this is one 
where the culture of each student is respected and honored. This is why the terms and 
symbols of each group are honored. Any cultural reflection in the learning setting is also 
taken into consideration such as learning styles. 

Multicultural Vision 

On one hand, God is the creator of the multicultural world and on the other hand 
God gives God’s peoples a multicultural vision through the ministry of prophets. Miller 
points out that the eighth century prophets, Hosea, Amos, and Micah, are posing 


11 Hunsberger, 250. 
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significant grounds for doing multicultural religious education because of their concern 
for the poor, the alien, and the outcast from society. 12 
Hosea’s Vision 

Hosea got married to Gomer, a prostitute, according to the order of God. 
Abandoned by the woman, the prophet swore he would punish her, but he had to bring 
her back to his house because God commanded him to do so. In this personal experience, 
Hosea makes a theoretical reflection that God is faithful to his people though they have 
not been faithful to God. This is Hosea’s version of the gospel. In the action of taking his 
wife back, he manifested the love of God toward the children of Israel. Just as Hosea took 
back his wife, God would take back Israel. It implies that the people whose hearts have 
departed from God to pursue their own desires then, still have hope. Miller argues, “The 
story is cross-cultural on both the human and the divine level.” 13 In the story of Hosea the 
love of God towards humans surpasses boundaries and limitations. “It shatters the old 
legalistic, mercenary conception of God’s love as being limited to righteous.” 14 God 
made God’s love available for all humankind regardless of their intellectual, moral, or 
social condition. Hosea dreamed of a time when all creatures shall “lie down safely” (2:8) 
because he discovers the wondrous love of God upon prodigal peoples who have strayed 
and paid the penalty. 

In the teaching/leaming setting, this is lived out by making theological education 
accessible to all groups. To do this, KECS has had to surpass the boundaries and 

12 Randolph Crump Miller, “Bible, Theology, and Multicultural Religious Education,” in 
Multicultural Religious Education, ed. Barbara Wilkerson (Birmingham: Religious Education Press, 1997), 
129-60. 

13 Ibid., 133. 

14 John Mauchline and Harold C. Phillips, “The Book of Hosea,” in The Interpreter’s Bible 
Commentary, ed. George Arthur Buttrick (New York: Abingdon - Cokesbuiy Press, 1956), 6:595. 
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limitations that are cultural, political and social, that have separated the Kazaks from the 
Russians. As we live together by learning, worshipping and eating, we are slowly 
beginning to shatter old concepts of each other as well as the structures of relationships 
these concepts have helped to shape. Instead, new relationships are being formed. It is 
through these new relationships that we are discovering together the wondrous love of 
God as well as realizing the penalty we paid in the past as we strayed from this love in 
our relationships with each other. This learning is part of our curriculum. The setting 
that allows us to come to these insights, as well as the reflection in our discussions about 
how we see each other and the future of the work of ministry together, is both pedagogy 
and curriculum. 

Micah’s Vision 

Micah is a prophet who had the vision for a harmonious multicultural world. 
Micah says, many nations will come and say, “Come let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob....” Nations will not take up sword against nation, 
nor will they train for war anymore, every man will sit under his own fig tree, and no one 
will make them afraid, for the Almighty has spoken. All nations may walk in the name of 
the Lord our God forever and ever (4:1-4). Micah’s vision reveals a yearning for the day 
when humans and nature have regained God’s intended harmony. 15 

This vision helps KECS understand that to walk in harmony does not mean 
assimilation of forced unity under one dominant way. In the past this was how unity 
existed in Kazakhstan. This legacy is strong in us for it was internalized in unconscious 
ways. Micah’s vision challenges us to check our structures that we will no longer train 

13 Deffenbaugh and Dungan, 319. 
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dominance but for walking in the name of the Lord. This means training to be inclusive 
which in turn implies active and intentional listening that we may come to compassion. 
Isaiah’s Vision 

Aside from the three prophets described above, Isaiah is another prominent 
prophet who proclaimed the vision for building a multicultural society. Isaiah writes, ’On 
that day will Israel be the third with Egypt and Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the 
earth whom the Lord of hosts has blessed, saying, “Blessed is Egypt My people, and 
Assyria the work of My hands, and Israel, my inheritance’” (Isa. 19:24-25). God’s love is 
extended to all people and God wants to embrace all people in God’s community. 
Rothschild says as he interprets these verses, “Our God is also the God of our enemies, 
without their knowing Him and despite their defying Him. The enmity between the 
nations will turn to friendship. They will live together when they will worship 
together.” 16 

Isaiah 11:6-9, known as the image of the Peaceable Realm, demonstrates this 
vision. In this image of the peaceful realm, the vision of “an idyllic world in which there 
is no fear and no taking of life appears.” 17 Isaiah says, “The wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb, the leopard shall lie down with the young goat, the calf and the young lion and 
the fading together: and a little child shall lead them” (Isa. 11:6). This passage is not 
about animals but about us humans. This passage adds depth to Micah’s vision and to the 
challenge KECS faces in the process of becoming community. As will be seen in the 
next chapter, this challenge is compounded when teachers at KECS come from yet a third 

16 Fritz A. Rothschild, Between God and Man. An Interpretation of Judaism.: From the Writings 
of Abraham J. Heschel (New York: Free Press, 1959), 241. 

17 Cutbath A. Simpson and Walter Russel Bowie, “The Book of Genesis,” in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, ed. George Arthur Buttrick (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952), 1:486. 
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cultural context where teachers may not have had to confront their own prejudices and/or 
racism and this has extended into their theological understandings. 

Jesus’ Vision 

The multicultural vision of the prophets was continued to Christ Jesus himself. 
Though the first concern of Jesus is particularistic as he proclaimed himself as the one 
sent primarily to the house of Israel, his second concern is universalistic and 
multicultural. At least three Bible verses demonstrate the multicultural vision of Jesus. 
First, Jesus promises Gentiles a share in salvation as he speaks to a Roman centurion. “I 
say to you that many will come from the east and the west, and will take their places at 
the feast with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 8:11). In this 
passage, these many are in reference to the Gentiles, contrasted with subjects of the 
kingdom (v. 12). 

Jesus goes against the Jewish oral law where he states that Jews become unclean 
as they associate with Gentiles, by communicating with Gentiles on several occasions 
during his ministry. On the other hand, Jesus shows his multicultural vision by granting 
the request of the centurion and the Syrophoenician woman. He also remains with the 
Samaritans after his conversation with the Samaritan woman at the well. 

The last verse that conveys Jesus’ multicultural vision is Matthew 24:14. Jesus 
proclaimed, “This gospel of the kingdom will be preached in the whole world as a 
testimony to all nations, and then the end will come.” This is a powerful vision he shows 
us. Thus Jesus’ indirect mandate to his disciples is to preach the Gospel throughout the 
multicultural world regardless of race, color or nationality. 
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Again, Jesus’ personal mission was specific with his own ethnic identity but his 
mission vision was multicultural and universalistic. 

Multicultural Community 

In the New Testament, we can witness God’s intention for building a harmonious 
multicultural society being carried out by the early church. Building a harmonious 
multicultural community was anticipated early on by the prophets. This vision will be 
completed when Jesus comes a second time to create a new heaven and a new earth. 
However, the new community or the Kingdom of God in which all peoples praise the 
glory of God by living peacefully together has been demonstrated in the New Testament. 
This community began with Pentecost. 

The Storv of Pentecost 

David Ng comments on the implications of what took place at Pentecost. 

‘Nevertheless the diversity of tongues and cultures can become one community - 
not a single, melted-together community in the sentimental sense expressed in the 
American dream of a melting pot, but a community where even those of different nations 
and tongues can hear the one gospel communicated in their own language. Such is the 
report in Acts, Chapter 2, on the Christian experience of Pentecost and the formation of 
the apostolic church.” 18 As we read further in Acts we realize that the early church 
underwent a process of getting used to living into the new vision of community that the 
Holy Spirit had both precipitated and facilitated. These were disputes within the 
community (Acts 6) between Greeks and Jews. These were also theological legalisms 
that had to be dealt with (Acts 15). Pastoral strategies were implemented and theological 

,s David Ng, “Impelled,” 194. 
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reflection and discernment were instrumental in coming to agreements. These three 
elements were necessary elements of the teaching dynamic at KECS. They all require 
that persons from the different cultural groups form part of the decision-making processes 
at the school. Also, that theological reflection can be done together in some forum. The 
obstacles that need to be surmounted for doing this reflection are many so that the 
frequency of these is limited. Nonetheless such forums do take place from time to time. 

The ministry of reconciliation is one of the fundamental tasks of Christianity. 
Therefore, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at the Pentecost upon an international, 
multicultural gathering of believers in Jerusalem can be understood as God’s remedy for 
human disunity. However, it does not mean that God homogenizes the people of God, 
“rather it recognizes the value of diversity.” The gift of the Holy Spirit is given to all 
flesh and all nations. 19 
The Story of Cornelius 

The story of Cornelius in Acts 10, 11, 15 is the key passage to understand how 
this new community was formed. Although there was the experience of Pentecost, it was 
hard for the apostles and Jewish believers to embrace all peoples, especially Gentiles, in 
their community. Because of his dream, however, in which he was urged to eat unclean 
foods, Peter became willing to baptize the Gentile centurion Cornelius. The event makes 
Peter willing to assist the Antioch church’s position that the observance of the Mosaic 
Law is not required for Gentiles to become Christians. This account in Acts conveys 
positive affirmations to build a multicultural community. This implies to us that Kazak 
students do not need to be Russians in order to be Christians, and vice versa. All kinds of 
people can be baptized and become full-fledged members of the community of faith. 

19 Cheryl J. Sanders, Ministry at the Margins (Downers Grove, III.: InterVarsity Press, 1997), 98. 
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In this story, Peter’s confession that took place in Caesarea, at the home of 
Cornelius demonstrated that God shows no partiality. His confession is recorded in Acts 
10:1-8,34-48. Peter said in verse 34, “In truth, I perceive that God shows no partiality, 
but in every nation whoever fears Him and works righteousness is accepted by Him” 

This gives a clearer understanding of God’s vision for their shared life together as 
Jew and Gentile in Christ. 20 The conversion of Cornelius is often regarded as the first 
Gentile conversion and the coming of the Spirit to Cornelius and his household is known 
as the Gentile Pentecost. Then, in this Gentile Pentecost “God was making the same 
statement as in the first that the Spirit is destined to be poured out on all peoples, people 
from all nations, and since God has no prejudice or partiality toward one group over 
another, neither should we.” 21 

Sanders also points out that after Peter overcame his own exclusive biases and 
ignorant prejudice, God began working for Cornelius to be saved, baptized, and filled 
with the Holy Spirit. God is magnified by the word of impartiality and justice. 22 

Because of Peter’s experience, the Jerusalem council in Acts 15 had the basis to 
approve the petition of the Antioch church as we saw above. The community of faith 
started to change its shape from the Jewish church to the Gentile or multicultural church. 
It is important to note that not only did Cornelius experience conversion but that Peter 
and the Jewish members of the church were also “converted.” Multiculturalism in a 
theological education setting implies the conversion of all involved. 


20 Laura B. Lewis, Ronald H. Cram, and James Michael Lee, “Curriculum and Multicultural 
Religious Education,” in Multicultural Religious Education ed. Barbara Wilkerson (Bir mingham: 
Religious Education Press, 1997), 323-89. 

21 Sanders, 101. 

22 Ibid, 102. 
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Conclusion 

God is the Creator of the multicultural world and humanity and demonstrates 
God’s will to be glorified through the harmony of the multicultural world including all 
peoples, groups, and nature. God envisioned God’s prophets to see the multicultural 
vision and made them to proclaim what God intended to accomplish. Jesus the Lord also 
understood this vision and assured his disciples of it. The Spirit who descended upon 
people on Pentecost enabled the believers to take the initiative in building a multicultural 
community in which all kind of peoples harmoniously live and worship God together. 
This became the beginning point of the New Testament church. The Lord Jesus gave his 
followers a multicultural mission that we, all believers, should bear and live out. The 
following chapter seeks to flesh out what this mission looks like in the KECS learning 
community. 
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Guiding Principles of Community Life 

In his book, '‘Pedagogy of the Oppressed,” Paulo Freire warns us of the pedagogy 
of the “banking” concept where students are considered to be “containers” which 
teachers, as “depositors,” should fill with their knowledge. In this banking model, 
knowledge is a gift that can be given only by teachers, whereas students don’t have 
anything to give to teachers in return. But, in reality, both teachers and students can be 
students and teachers simultaneously. The banking model of teaching can be applied to 
the oppressors who rule the multitudes without arousing the critical consciousness of 
reality among them. The information teacher deposits a set amount of data with an end 
result that students can’t do anything about. To Paulo Freire, education is a process in 
which both students and teachers are responsible for growing together. It is not for the 
purpose of creating a finished product but a process of becoming for the transformation 
of the world. 1 

KECS ministry has employed a curriculum that is as close to an M.Div program 
as found in any Seminary of Western countries. It has tried to convey all the disciplines 
of biblical, historical, systematic and practical theology by inviting Seminary professors 
from the States and by employing expatriate teachers who resided in the city and became 
involved in different kinds of mission work. What it couldn’t consider, however, was to 
examine the kind of teaching method each teacher brought to KECS, because the 

1 Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed, trans. Myra Bergman Ramas, rev. ed. (New York, 
Continuum, 1993), 53-65. 
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education relied heavily on the volunteer teachers who would come at their own 
expenses, which even so, barely fills the teaching slots each year. What Paulo Freire asks 
here about pedagogy gives us a source of contemplation. To him, “education for 
domestication is a process of transferring knowledge, whereas education for liberation is 
one of transforming action.” 2 With a conviction that right theological education can bring 
forth right leadership for Christian churches and with it healthy believing communities, 
this chapter intends to articulate ideas regarding the pedagogy that is culturally 
appropriate and educationally desirable for the KECS ministry. 

As a seminary student, this author had some periods of liberating experience 
during the study. The following excerpt is a portion of an e-mail letter sent to a friend in 
early 1996. 


What I benefited most from my study in School of Theology at Claremont 
is the fact that I reconciled myself to white Americans and other ethnic people in 
America. Arrived in America in 1987,1 felt that I was not welcomed by this fair 
looking Americans. I had been respected as a minister in Korea, but I was not 
treated as such in the new country that I chose to live. I suffered every moment, 
within myself, from inferior complex for number of years until I began studying 
in Claremont, I had almost same feeling from white students and to that I was 
quite used. But there were differences in professors. Professors treated all students 
equally. 1 didn’t feel any prejudice in their attitudes of helping students. 

Professors led the classroom interaction in such ways my voice could be heard 
though it must be difficult to understand my English to some native English 
speakers. My papers were carefully read, corrected with enormous amount of 
care, and retimed to me with invisible message of “I accept you!” I felt that I was 
finally accepted to America as I was. It was quite a liberating experience. It was 
different pedagogy than I experienced from other schools. Each course was 
designed to get students involved in interactions so that in the process students 
themselves could be changed. Preaching in a preaching class, in one semester, to 
the ethnically mixed group of students, though there were more white students, I 
was persuaded by my own sermon that I began affirming myself as “a decent 
Korean American.” It was probably because, I felt, my voice was well heard, and 
in the process, I believe, the Holy Spirit intervened to reconcile me to this people 
of multiethnic group. Those experiences gave me enough strength to cope with 


2 Sonia Nieto, Affirming Diversity: The Sociopolitical Context of Multicultural Education (New 
York: Longman, 1992), 219-20, cited in Wilkerson, 37. 
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further emotional stress that I might face thereafter outside of classroom learning 
experience. 

I want to bring the pedagogy I acquired from Claremont to this people of 
Kazakhstan for them to have similar or better experience. It is the pedagogy of 
liberation. It is the pedagogy of healing where students freely interact and can 
learn from each other. 

The seminary education experience in the States supports the idea of “education 
for liberation for transforming action.” The idea has a prophetic status in Kazakhstan in 
this time of change. It is especially so when collective societal goals look lost. It is the 
right times for young Christian leaders to get trained in ways they can transform their 
society. Then the banking concept of education cannot fit this situation in terms of 
transforming the society. The old way of “party dictates and people follow” should be 
changed in ways so that people awaken to a creative consciousness and develop a new 
society for themselves. They cannot and should not depend on the Communist Party 
anymore. They have to take the initiative in finding their ways for living creatively. If the 
pedagogy of KECS should follow “the transferring knowledge” model, there will be little 
chance it can contribute to society so that it can be changed positively. 

James Banks urges educators to examine total learning environments in order to 
implement appropriate multiethnic education systems in certain educational institutes. 
The scale of change therefore must be inclusive of all elements of a learning 
environment. 3 Since KECS is still in manageable size, it is easier to redo it now than 
when it becomes bigger in size later. The concept of “Community” sheds meaningful 
insights for enabling KECS to do this. 

Writing on the Church, Catholic theologian Avery Dulles defined the Community 
as the contrasting concept of Society. The former corresponds to the German word, 

3 Banks, 40-41 
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“Gemeinschaft” whereas the latter to “Gesellschaft.” Society is a human organization that 
has competent authority and is governed by explicit rules. “The community is constituted 
by the complete self-forgetfulness of love. The relationship between I and thou is no 
longer essentially a demanding but a giving one.” 4 Avery Dulles contrasts the nature of 
society and community as follows: “the society is the outward manifestation of the 
community; and the society exists in order to promote the realization of the community.” 5 
While the definition of community seems unrealistic for churches to accomplish, Avery 
Dulles puts the following to reflect the reality of churches on earth. “Some people .... are 
.... looking for the perfect human community. They long for a community which fulfills 
all their needs.... This search is illusory. The longing desire for the warm and 
understanding total community is the search for the good mother, which is bound to end 
in disappointment and heartbreak....” 6 Avery Dulles then puts a realistic goal for 
churches to pursue. And it is in this context that this author calls KECS a “Community.” 

“Christians are obliged to strive unceasingly to build better and more Christlike 
communities on all levels, from the family circle to the United Nations. Some Christians 
... will be privileged to live in basic communities in which their ordinary human 
relationships are healed and enriched by a common commitment to Christ and the gospel. 
Communities of this type are, in a very important sense, realization of the Church.” 7 


4 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Communion of Saints (New York: Harper & Row, 1963), 123, cited in 
Avery Dulles, Models of the Church (New York: Image Books, Doubleday, 1987), 48. 

5 Ibid., 49. 

6 Gregory Baum, New Horizon (New York: Paulist Press, 1972), 141-42, cited in Dulles, 48. 

7 Dulles, 62. 
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Person-Centered Community 

This author proposes that the total school environment can be made into 
"Community” living where it is owned by everybody of all KECS students and staff 
alike. Then the Community of KECS can carry all the biblical image of the “Body of 
Christ” which is organic in nature. The organic body has the capacity for growing, 
repairing itself in times of sickness, and adapting itself to changing environments. 8 In the 
organic body of KECS, person-centeredness should come first in all that it does. It is a 
contrasting concept to the task-centeredness approach. It can be also called “humanistic 
education” as Daniel O. Aleshire termed it. It refers to “an approach to teaching and 
learning that focuses on the feelings and perceptions of the learner instead of focusing on 
the teacher, or the curriculum design, or the objective content.” 9 

KECS has witnessed teachers experience varying degree of efficiency depending 
on their ways of interaction with students both inside and outside of classroom activities. 
When teachers show personal interest to each student and display empathetic 
understanding, then the responses to his or her presentation are increased. The teachers’ 
accepting and listening attitude is equally or even more important than the teachers’ 
verbal or written presentation. “Empirical evidence supports the contention that person- 
centered approaches to teaching increases the level of learning for many students.” 10 This 
insight leads us to reexamine the pedagogy of KECS and urges it to implement the ways 
that teachers can be informed and encouraged to teach accordingly. The principle must 


* Ibid., 50. 

9 Daniel O. Aleshire, Faith Care: Ministering to All God’s People through the Ages of Life 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1988), 58. 

“ Ibid., 59. 
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not stay in the area of pedagogy only. It should govern the whole realms of the ministry, 
including administration. 

Equal Partnership Community 

'‘Democracy” is one of the most popular terms people want to use to identify their 
own organization . 11 But the practice of the organization may be different from they way 
they want to identify themselves. KECS hopes to employ the principle of “Democracy” 
in all areas of its ministry as much as possible. The virtue is critically needed in this time 
of transition in Kazakhstan and Central Asia from bureaucratic political structure of the 
past to the unknown structure of the future. It is the issue of “Authority” and “Power.” It 
is the issue of “Oppression” and '‘Justice.” Authority is the issue we encounter in every 
moment of the ministry. When people come across problems, it becomes an issue of 
determining who has the authority to make decisions. But the issue of “authority” in the 
problem solving procedure has a different function according to Paulo Freire. In the 
traditional educational system, where vertical order has more authority over horizontal 
discussion, the person of authority resolves problems. But in the dialogical relations, 
between teachers and students, and different levels of relationships, we find alternative 
ways of solving problems. It breaks with the vertical patterns that are characteristic of 
the educational banking concept, and overcomes the contradiction. Through dialogue, 
teachers and students assume new identities; the teachers discover they can be taught by 
students and students in turn learn that they can also teach. In this process, “authority” 
should give way to the freedom of dialogue . 12 Because the term “democracy” has been 


11 The official name of North Korea is the Democratic Peoples* Republic of Korea. 

12 Freire, 60-61 
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overused and misused in the socio-political context of Kazakhstan, I have chosen to use 
the theological imagery of “equal partnership” instead. 

In her book, Growth in Partnership. Letty M. Russell fleshes out the theology of 
equal partnership. She explains “equal partnership” by using the Greek word “koinonia.” 
It is “a word used frequently in the New Testament for sharing with someone in 
something, and it usually stresses a common bond in Jesus Christ that establishes mutual 
community. The emphasis is on a two-sided relationship of giving or receiving, 
participation or community.” 13 

The following discussion on “pregnant women students” in the process of making 
a student handbook is an example of how at KECS we struggle to be equal partners. 

There are four people involved in the discussion. All four people are foreigners to the 
country. Individuals A 14 and B, 15 one of whom is the author of this thesis and president 
of KECS, are outside of Kazakhstan at the time of e-mail discussion. C 16 in the 
discussion is writing from Kazakhstan. Individual D does not participate in the 
discussion. All four people will remain anonymous and will be referred to as A, B, C, and 
D. 

Subject: Handbook Discussion 
Date: Fri, 16 Feb 2001 

A and B, 

Both the language sections have had an initial discussion of the student handbook. There 
are a few areas in which they have questions: 


13 Letty M. Russell. Growth in Partnership. (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1981), 24. 

14 The person will remain anonymous. He is working for KECS. 

15 Same as above. 

16 Same as above. 
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1. They do not like the policy on pregnancy that says that pregnant mothers 
should go home and rest. 

2. There are questions about housing for families with children. It does not look 
like the new campus is built for having children living in the dormitories. Is there a plan 
to purchase houses that could be used for families with children. 

I will pass along other issues as they come up. We are hoping to have some further 
discussion next week. 

Blessings, 

C. 

Subject: Re: Handbook 
Date: Fri, 16 Feb 2001 

Brothers, 

I can imagine that they do not like the pregnant woman policy. It flies in the face of 
everything Soviet. They have been told that pregnancy is an illness which requires 
complete rest, followed by years of solitude after the birth. Please, be very careful about 
changing that rule. We have had several women students get pregnant and from a student 
perspective they are absolutely useless. Not only do we spend a lot of money for them to 
loaf around, they are a negative influence in at least 2 ways. 

1) their example of idleness is very poor 2) with so much free time they have lots of 
gossip time. 

Housing needs will be something we will need to work on. But let’s not take too many 
families with kids until we can really offer them a program too. Having lots of them run 
around the building has been a real problem too. 

Sincerely, 

A. 

Subject: Re: Handbook 
Date: Fri, 16 Feb 2001 

Dear Brothers, 

Although I am enjoying A’s clear cut reasoning on the issues, I feel urged to caution you 
brothers. Let’s imagine that an excellent student with good Christian character and 
leadership ability wants to enter our school. And that person has a large family of 5 
members, and his wife jealously plans to have 4 one more’ during the study year. Shall we 
exclude him because of the policy? This was Abdibek’s case except the pregnant part. 
Another case for man named Anar beck went like this: his wife became pregnant during 
her study with Anarbeck. Yet, we don’t hesitate to call them the best students and leaders. 
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A’s way of reasoning is rather task oriented, and I like that. Our ministry has become 
neatly organized because of your input. But there is another side to consider, the Kazak 
way, people oriented way of doing business. I hope to see you brothers exercise the 
balance between the two extremes. We may consider leaving room in the handbook 
where we can allow exceptions for good leaders. I am not talking about an abstract 
concept here. I actually met two candidates during my trip to the Southern part of the 
country last time. They are good leaders already, and want to come to study with their 
families. 

If we need housing for those kinds of students, God will provide us, of course, upon our 
requests and sacrifices. 

“Where no oxen are, the trough is clean, but much increase comes by the strength of an 
ox.” Proverbs 14:4, 

B. 

Subject: Re: Handbook 
Date: Sat, 17 Feb 2001 

Let me clarify, my strongest point is that the WIFE should be dropped from continuing as 
a student if she becomes pregnant. She is the one who becomes ineffective at study. But 
my reason for having the husband take the break is the biblical (western?) concern that I 
have that HE also take care of the wife, especially at her time of need. Yet, it could be 
argued that the wife’s need can be met by extended family, friends, and church people - 
not just the nuclear family model of husband, wife and kids that I am most familiar with. 

A. 

Subject: Where is the ball? 

Date: Sat, 17 Feb 2001 

Thank you for the clarification. A! Now the ball is your court. Both A and I will 
participate only with our prayers. Please be guided by the Spirit as you discuss the matter 
and decide. 

B. 

Subject: Re: Where is the ball? 

Date: Mon, 19 Feb 2001 

Today in staff meeting I made the following suggestion concerning the "pregnancy" 
section in the handbook: 

Maybe we should say something like: "Married students who are pregnant will be 
expected to participate and do satisfactory academic work at seminary. If they should fail 
to perform satisfactorily, then they may be asked to go home and rest during their 
pregnancy." 
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What do you think? The staff prefered this type of approach. 

C. 

Subject: Re: Where is the ball? 

Date: Mon, 19 Feb 2001 

It sounds good to me. It gives a pregnant woman a fair opportunity to study. If she doesn't 
prove her competency, she then has to quit. 

B. 

The man C, being the man onsite, could have practiced his leadership to its 
maximum capacity and decided the issue without letting A and B know the issue. But he 
chose to discuss it through the medium of e-mail. Being the president of KECS, the 
author, could have concluded the issue at the early stage of the discussion over e-mail or 
by phone. But he chose to do it with the help of collective wisdom. Upon hearing the 
opinions from both sides, C with the help of native staff of KECS led the decision which 
made all of us satisfied. The procedure convinces us of the strength of equal partnership 
among all people involved. It also affirms the importance of “equal partnership” in the 
learning environment. The lesson we get from the discussion gives us meaningful insight 
for working in the place where authoritative administration usually has played important 
roles in the past. 

Open Community 

The demographic picture of the KECS student body shows the multiethnic and 
multicultural characteristics of the ministry. 17 


Nationality 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

Russians 

9 

9 

13 

11 

21 

12 

18 

9 

Kazakhs 

3 

7 

3 

5 

5 

29 

36 

36 

Germans 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 


17 The statistics were compiled on 2/22/01. 
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Koreans 

2 

0 

2 

5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Ukrainians 

0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 

Africans 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Canadians 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

Azerbaijan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Jews 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Tajik 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Gypsy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

15 

17 

19 

23 

29 

46 

60 

53 


It does not take long to notice and analyze the change of demography in student 
enrollment in the short span of KECS history. As we saw the phenomenon in chapter n, 
many Russians returned to Russia or chose to immigrate to other countries. We see the 
increase of the number of Kazak students as we experience both Kazak ethnic revival and 
dynamic evangelism movements in the country since the fall of the Soviet Union. As the 
dominating Russian culture withdrew, we see more ethnic groups become active 
participants in the society. One may then worry about seeing the other opposite, the 
Kazaks becoming the dominant ethnic group among others, which we began to see it in 
many parts of the society. 

James Banks proposed “an open society” where students from different ethnic 
groups can freely participate and advance themselves. It is the society in which 
individuals from diverse ethnic and cultural groups have equal opportunities. They can 
be full participants of the society and take advantage of opportunities that are provided 
when working together. Participation is regardless of their ethnic origin or cultural traits. 
James Banks further says that this kind of society has never existed in the real world, but 
it is an ideal we should strive for. 18 


“ Banks, 180-81. 
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We can place the idea of “open community” in the KECS ministry for it to work. 

It is to intentionally honor diversity in unity in the belief that we are one community in 
God regardless of our ethnic and cultural origin. 

Strategies for Creating a Multicultural Learning Community 
With the principles described above in mind, we examine the total educational 
environment in the belief that if reform is not done in total scale, it cannot have a serious 
impact on the ministry in general. The 10 issues James Banks raised in the ordinary 
school environment will be approximately the area of consideration with a few variants to 
fit to the specific ministry. 

The Culture and Hidden Curriculum 

As Nel Noddings rightly mentioned, intellectual development is important in the 
school setting, but it cannot be the first priority of schools. 19 Healthy ethnic leadership is 
the most important element in the leadership training in the KECS ministry. The culture 
of KECS will then need to foster the kind of leadership to tolerate differences and 
actively embrace and integrate “others” to themselves and to their lives and ministries. 
For that purpose KECS will continue to be multiethnic and multicultural as it has been. 
Acceptance of differences among the staff and students will be regularly addressed. Good 
examples of such acceptance within and outside of the KECS community will be 
introduced as a means of encouragement. 

We also need to put emphasis on person-centeredness by putting “caring” 
elements in all that we do. The caring atmosphere cannot be written down in curriculum 
but can be felt throughout the whole range of the KECS ministry. It is to influence 
19 Noddings, 10. 
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students to learn the behavior KECS intentionally practices so that its learned behavior 
can be passed on to other people wherever their future ministries lead. 20 

All teaching/training programs KECS offers should be culturally relevant to the 
local situation. It is like Jesus did in his time. His teaching made sense to his 
contemporaries because of the fact that his was firmly based on the daily lives of the 
people. For example, he taught fishermen by using the most familiar terms they use, and 
farmers with their terms. It is biblical tradition that teachers of the Word contextualize 
their teaching to the audience they serve. 

As KECS recruits teachers for its theological training, it tries to invite teachers 
from the pool of evangelical faith communities mostly from Western countries. Some 
teachers however, seem to be unaware of the issue of “context.” It is observed that the 
more they are evangelical the more they are rigid and strict in delivering the contents of 
their teaching. In some teachers, I did not see any efforts of adjusting their teaching 
material to the context of KECS. To make their teaching culturally competent, KECS 
feels that it should choose or guide the teachers on the issues in mind. Otherwise students 
will find themselves incompetent in their ministries after they graduate from KECS. 

To honor the culture we see in Chapter 2, KECS feels the need to implement 
measures in choosing or guiding the teachers who come to teach in KECS. The main 
purpose of the measures is to invite experienced teachers in cross-cultural ministry or 
those who are willing to contextualize their teachings to the community where KECS 


20 Aleshire, 59-60. 
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ministry is situated. A questionnaire therefore may be given to prospective teachers 
when they show their initial interest in coming and teaching for KECS. 21 
* Questionnaire 

(1) Have you ever done cross-cultural ministry in your country or abroad? If yes, 
in which situation? 

(2) Can you come some days earlier before the starting of your actual teaching? It 
is to encourage you to meet the people in the community. 

(3) Can you send a sample lecture of yours to show how you can contextualize the 
subject matter to a given ministry site? 

(4) Are you interested in learning the religious, political, social, and cultural 
background of the people of this country and Central Asia? (KECS can provide such 
information upon your request.) 

(5) What does cultural inclusivity mean to you? How do you strive for this in your 
classroom? 

(6) How do you structure the teacher/student relationship in the classroom? 

(7) Explain how you understand your authority as professor? 

(8) What does servant leadership mean to you in the role of professor? 

(9) Mention an instance in which you were changed by your interaction with 
students? How did you reflect upon this? 


Ideas and practices of “equal partnership” must be included in the hidden 
curriculum too. One way of practicing the ideology is to show an important message in 
the building structure. KECS has been recently blessed with a new building in 
Kazakhstan. It is three-story building, with everything new, and has more than 45 large 
and small rooms in it. Unlike the Soviets whose practice it is to build unnecessarily large 
and luxurious president’s room in the building, KECS will not have a president’s room. 

21 Most of this discussion materialized with the suggestion and guidance of Dr. Elizabeth Conde- 
Frazier. Assistant Professor of Religious Education, Claremont School of Theology. 
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He will occupy a shared workstation with other staff members. That is a part of the 
hidden curriculum the students will learn. It is to teach students and staff the quality of 
servant leadership needed for building the Church in Central Asia. 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, teaching in a multicultural setting and 
contextualizing content is not only a cognitive matter but it involves a lived reality. 
Furthermore, the experience of this lived multicultural reality must have been reflected 
upon at both personal and theological levels. This is necessary because teaching in a 
different cultural context demands much intentional listening and the suspension of one’s 
judgment. Self reflection is important for growing and being transformed in the learning 
setting. Theological reflection involves giving consideration to the whole of the social, 
cultural and political context, its strictures and the issues of power and justice in light of 
the biblical message. 

This is why professors who give consideration to teaching at KECS must be self- 
aware. The way authority and power are structured in the classroom cannot be 
reflections of the old structures that have oppressed Kazaks and Russians. 

Recruiting of Students: Residential Discipleshin Course 2 2 

KECS has employed a specific recruiting program for a number of years that has 
proved to be efficient. It is a one month long retreat type of course that has a specific 
purpose - the selection of qualified students at the end of one month of training and 
interaction together. Since KECS keeps improving the program, it can be further 
improved by integrating the multiculturalism. During this one-month course students live 


“ This program was designed and initiated by Rev. Mark Blair who has served as the Director of 
KECS since September 1998. 
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and work together as they are taught basic principles of Christian living and character 
development. Those who pass this course are invited to study in our academic program. 

KECS acknowledges that there are people who are not yet prepared to come to 
study but later when they became better qualified, they can be admitted. For that reason, 
administration of KECS tries to eliminate any prejudices toward those returning 
candidates. 

1. The Background of the Course . Some KECS students have not demonstrated 
the spiritual maturity to become church leaders. The biggest reason for this lack of 
maturity is that the vast majority are new believers. Another reason has been that much of 
seminary training has focused on the academic side of ministerial formation. The 
Residential Discipleship Course (RDC) was designed to put spiritual examination on the 
front end of their course so that if someone is not yet spiritually ready, they are not 
admitted into the academic course. 

Another reason for the RDC is that we are able to offer training in the spiritual 
disciplines to our candidates. Because of the young status of the Christian Church in 
Kazakhstan, we have come to realize that many of the prospective students have not been 
discipled in their home churches. The RDC training allows us to share basic Christian 
teaching with all the candidates that they may have a common foundation of faith. 

2. Theoretical Basis for the Course: Relational Knowledge . As Daniel 
Aleshire pointed out, the real knowledge has to come from the holistic dimension 
integrating intellectual, emotional, and experiential learning. KECS urge student 
candidates to encounter the '‘other” students during the session and come into the real 
understanding of each other. 
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(a) An Uncomfortable able Feeling: The encounters usually come first with 
an uncomfortable feeling because of prejudice and lack of understanding. The candidates 
represent many of the different Central Asian ethnic groups and denominations. On the 
first meeting it is common to see them in clusters of “their kind of people.” 

(b) Encounters: Encounters are carefully planned during the RDC for them 
to break down the barriers. We have the room of students “count off’ to form small 
groups. Usually the “l’s” and “2’s” and “3’s” are all strangers to one another. All they 
know is that they are “other kinds” of people. Yet, having been subjected to a top-down 
dictatorial Soviet system for decades, when they are told to form these groups they obey. 
These groups meet together several times a day, for prayer and Bible study, work 
projects, and discussions. By the end of the month long course, these strangers are dear 
friends. We are thrilled to think that these potential leaders will better model God’s 
unconditional love as they serve God and people in Central Asia. 

(c) Commonalities: Students get to know one another very quickly. They 
are all living, studying, and eating together in a small area. They probably learn much 
more about one another than they ever wanted. We have found that giving them a full 
daily schedule has promoted interaction. Each day holds many different events and 
meetings. By the end of the month there have been many opportunities for interaction. 

We have witnessed a great deal of harmony and Christian charity among the students. 

3. Challenges: There have been a number of challenges we have faced in the RDC 
program. One problem the candidates face is the necessity of living in a community at the 
seminary for one month. This is especially difficult for people with families. Many times 
candidates can be assisted by extended families in the care of their children. Sometimes it 
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is better for the prospective student to wait for one year when their family may be in a 
better position to get along without them for a month. Sometimes, the fact that the first 
month is too difficult indicates that they are not yet ready for the rigors of a year of study. 

There are big logistical challenges to house and feed the approximately 80 
candidates we host during RDC. We are grateful for our faithful seminary staff and their 
hard work. One important component of the course is that the students themselves do 
practical work. Thus we have learned to organize them into work teams for cooking, 
cleaning, etc. It is often through these work assignments that we see if they are ready for 
servant leadership. 

4. Role of Administration of KECS: The KECS staff has been very supportive of 
the RDC program. They have been especially impressed by the greater degree of 
servanthood and seriousness of the students. 

5. Contribution to Community Life: The RDC has been a kind of “filter” to help 
us select the best students. Their commitment and readiness for ministry has been 
noticeable. The routine of utilizing student labor in food preparation, cleaning, and other 
responsibilities continues throughout the academic year. 

Curriculum 

KECS provides 2 year programs to those invited from the RDC program. The 
general idea of the program is as follows. Critiques will be given at the end of the 
documentation of the current program. 

Description of the Current Program: 
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1 year Course - Students who are interested in general church and ministry work are 
invited to study for one year. Our courses are intended to teach our students knowledge of 
the Bible, history of the Christian movement, and the practical skills of ministry. 


2 year Course - Students who show promise of becoming church planters, pastors, 
professors, or service in other specialized areas of ministry, are invited for a second year 
of study. Second year students are grouped together with the first year students. We do 
not have the facilities or staffing to have two classes in each location. So the content of 
the teaching is run on a two-year cycle. Those professors who come every year to teach 
alternate their courses each year. For example, a professor who teaches "Matthew" one 
year teaches "Psalms" the following year. Thus, those who study for two years gain a 
wider knowledge for their ministry. Subjects offered during the two years are as follows: 
Year One Year Two 


Biblical Studies Biblical Studies 

Old Testament Survey New Testament Survey 

Detailed Book Studies from these areas of Biblical literature: 

Old Testament Poetry Pentateuch 

Gospels / Life of Christ Old Testament Prophets 

Acts and Early Church Pauline Epistles 

General Epistles Revelation 


Theological Studies 
Doctrine of God 
Doctrine of Salvation 
Eschatology 


Theological Studies 
Doctrine of Humanity 
Doctrine of the Church 
Biblical Theology 


Practical Theology 

Christian Education 
Spiritual Gifts / Team Ministry 
"Experiencing God" 


Practical Theology 
Preaching 
Church Growth 
Bible Study Methods 
Ethics 


Church History 


Church History 
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Early Church to Middle Ages Reformation to Present 

Missiology Missiology 

History of Missions (overview) Contextualization 

Islam - History and Evangelistic Apologetics 

Approaches 

Urban and Rural Missions Non-Christian Cults and Religions 

Critical Reflection on the Current Curriculum 

* As it is mentioned earlier, the 2 year program is similar to what we see in 
ordinary Seminaries of Western countries, except the fact that KECS’ is slightly 
shortened to maneuver the program more easily. 

* KECS offers one subject, Islam, for facilitating evangelism among the religion. 

* It does not offer subjects to take the Russian religion, the Russian Orthodox 
Church, into consideration. 

* It does not offer cultural or ethnic studies on the indigenous people, Kazaks, 
Russians and other minority groups, and the strategies to reach them. 

* The above described problems are due to the unavailability of local teachers on 
each subject. 

* The mention of each subject is not enough. The more important question to be 
answered is how each subject is taught to students in order to make it relevant in local 
situation. This question naturally leads us to ponder the teaching style and strategies. 


Teaching Style and Strategies 


Though each teacher may try to be sensitive and make his or her subject matters 


relevant to the local situation, there is always limitation on how we guide the content of 
teaching. The question to be asked always is, “What makes classroom teaching 
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multicultural?” The guiding principles and strategies in the previous discussion of this 
chapter can be the guidelines for answering the question. 

There may be structures implemented for teachers to make students participate in 
each class with critical analysis that naturally lead into multicultural awareness. It is to 
encourage teachers to always conclude each lesson with a set of specific questions to 
stimulate critical thinking and the transformation process. Then students will be changed 
from passive ‘containers” to active “participants” in the transforming activity. 

The sample questions will be as follows: 23 

* What elements of lessons of today are inappropriate to your culture? Why? 

* How can we make that element acceptable to the culture of your ethnic group? 

* What is the most appropriate and useful content to your culture? Why? 

Languages and Dialects of KECS 

Since all KECS students understand either Russian or Kazak, KECS will continue 
to use bilingual tracks. When two groups gather together for worship or lectures at least 
twice a week, one language group will use headsets to listen to translation. To honor and 
affirm both language groups, we will let them use the headset in turn, one time Kazaks 
will use headsets and vice versa. There are minor ethnic groups that cannot use their 
languages at all because of the small number of people, such as the Azerbaijan, Korean, 
and Tajik people, etc. Teachers should occasionally affirm their individual languages and 
cultures privately and publicly so that their voices are also heard. 


23 Teachers will teach in two language groups separately. The languages the two departments use 
are Kazak and Russian. Two departments will have diverse subcultures in each class. 
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Community Participation and Input 

The members of “Community” can be defined differently from the usual concept 
as it is used in ordinary school settings. The community in the KECS setting means a 
unity of denominations, its churches, pastors, gradates of KECS, staff, and students. We 
feel it especially important to have a good working relationship with churches and 
denominations around the KECS ministry because we cannot produce leaders alone. It is 
the corporate enterprise of all community members concerned. There are areas in which 
we need help from community. 

1) Asking for feedback for education and training their students to receive. 

2) Asking for supervisions on winter and summer evangelism. 24 

3) Invitation to Curriculum building meetings. 25 

4) Invitation to national board members of KECS. 26 

5) Hosting various kinds of events and conferences and inviting members of the 
community to these events. 

Counseling Program 

KECS has some human resources to offer counseling to students. Because the 
subject of “counseling” is a new concept to nationals, and even though there is a big need 
in this area, we only have foreigners, the Westerners, to conduct the counseling program. 
The way help is offered is different between Westerners and Asians, and that makes 
counseling difficult at times. What professional Western counselors do causes more 
harm than good to nationals, especially the Kazaks. There is a need for training national 

24 Students are required to go on intensive evangelism trips — one month of winter evangelism and 
two months of summer evangelism. We orchestrate the activity around local churches, and that is the point 
where we need their supervision and, at the end, evaluation. 

25 This is discussed extensively in the curriculum development section. 

26 It has never been practiced so far. 
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counselors who can properly do the counseling for their own people with cultural 
appropriately. 

The KECS Staff: Attitudes. Perceptions, and Actions. 

KECS has seen the Christian unity and love develop among our multiethnic 
KECS staff. When students first entered KECS, they had their own prejudices and 
stereotypes. As they witnessed the cultural or societal “walls” fall down during the 
training, they realized that they should be busier building bridges with other students. 
There have been some staff members whose prejudices were so deeply ingrained that we 
needed to release them from employment. We felt that it was not right to tell students that 
they must display Christian love for all, when they knew that some KECS workers were 
not doing so. So the importance of having the right kind of staff cannot be 
overemphasized. In order to maintain and to affirm a healthy multiethnic community, 
KECS needs to address the idea of “Community” regularly where no one is discriminated 
against because of ethnic and cultural origins, or of sex, age, and physical characteristics. 
Curriculum Development 

As we see in the CAPTS model in Chapter 3, 27 the curriculum needs to be 
designed and implemented by the corporate work of the community where all the 
members concerned gather together to make the curriculum relevant and, with it, to bring 
the maximum benefit to the community in return. The curriculum was prepared by one or 
two people in the past, but now is the time to create a healthier multicultural community. 


27 Community, Administration, Parents, Teachers, and Students. 
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School Policy and Politics 

This has the same dimension as the curriculum issue does. In the development of 
the KECS ministry, policy was mostly up to foreigners to decide, and there was little 
space for local staff to participate in politics. In order to develop the local leadership, they 
need to start exercising political leadership as early as possible. KECS thinks that this is 
right time for them to get involved. 
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Kazakhstan in which Kazakhstan Evangelical Christian Seminary is privileged to 
serve as a facilitator of theological education is a multiethnic and multicultural 
community. In many respects it is the nation's unique history that has brought about such 
diversity in these days. The demographic picture of the KECS student body well 
represents the ethnic diversity of the country. As Russian influence fades away, as it has 
been doing since the fall of the Soviet Union in 1991, ethnic revival movements have 
become active -- and it shows in today’s student enrollment at KECS. As many Russians 
return to Russia we see more diverse ethnic groups emerge onto the surface of society. 

The Kazaks, the largest population of the country, accounting for 53.4 percent of 
the whole population. Before Russian colonization Kazaks led a nomadic life style, 
especially after the ethnic scrambling policy of Stalin during and after World War II. 1 
The Kazak people and their Islamic religion and culture had significant restrictions 
imposed on them and as a result they, along with other groups, became a silenced people. 
Though they were given freedom to choose to use their mother tongue, its use was 
limited in urban societies, because languages other than Russian were regarded as 
•‘inferior” or ‘‘inadequate” for modernized society. 


1 One example of the scrambled population within countries of the Soviet Union is the large 
number of Koreans, counting half a million, forced to move to Kazakhstan from the far eastern part of 
Russia. 
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Ethnic revival movements began emerging in the mid-1980s, and they freely 
blossomed after the independence of the country in 1991. A series of laws was passed in 
order to strengthen ethnic identity and to restore the pride of the Kazakh people. As a 
result, some ethnic groups, such as Russians, started leaving the country to return to their 
own country where they had originated. I show this tendency through my statistical charts 
in Chapter 2. 

The changed atmosphere brought a different feeling to various ethnic groups in 

the country. Below is a voice of caution by a resident Russian of Kazakhstan. 

... there are facts in your message that I can support. You were right to speak 
about ethnic diversity of Kazakhstan and the unique relations among the nations 
living in Kazakhstan. The Russian language was indeed the medium of culture 
and education. I feel that it is better to explain what you mean by the word 
“colonization,” otherwise people may compared with the colonization of English 
people. The Slavic nations contributed to the development of agriculture and 
industry of Kazakhstan, they comprised 40% of the population and they have 
done 80% of housing, plants factories, etc. Kazakhstan is a country of good 
relations with many nations. In past history many nations were moved from their 
places, Ingushes, Chechens, Tatars, and Kazaks from the Ukrain, Germany, and 
other nations and they found a new home country in Kazakhstan. The usage of the 
word combination “colonization process” is simple and unrealistic description of 
the ethnic situation in Kazakhstan. 2 


Though the person quoted above lacks accurate historical truths in what he said, 
of course, being limited in information, he cautions us to be careful not to swing to the 
opposite extreme, away from Russian dominant society. This awareness and the multiple 
ethnicity of KECS ministry led us to think seriously about the theoretical and practical 
ways of doing multiethnic and multicultural theological education where “open 
community” is sought, practiced, and achieved. 


2 E-mail to author, 19 Feb. 2001 (discussion unit) from Konstantin Volkov. He is a Russian, in his 
mid-sixties, who taught at the high school and university levels for more than 30 years. 
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As a part of social and political movements, later as an academic discipline, 
multicultural education emerged in the United States and other Western countries where 
ethnic diversity was a fact of life in their societies. There were voices in the past calling 
for affirming cultural pluralism and upholding minority ethnicities to achieve societal and 
educational justice, but it was only in the 1960s when the voice started to gain its due 
attention and strength. This author sought insights, in Chapter 3, mainly from the 
development of multicultural education in the United States, hoping to find ways to adapt 
the newly opened country to “ethnic revival movement” awareness for creating a better 
learning environment for KECS ministry. 

"Nativism” became prevalent at the turn of the twentieth century in the United 
States and it developed into the popular “melting pot” ideology with strong support from 
mainstream Anglo-Americans. While there were resistances to the ideology, the voice for 
the ethnic minority groups was not audible to the society until the 1960s. At that time 
frustrated African Americans started their Black Civil Rights Movement because they 
had noticed the broken promise of “assimilation” into American society. They noticed the 
unbreakable societal barrier they could not overcome even after they had successfully 
adjusted themselves to the mainstream culture. The Civil Rights Movement ushered in 
revolutionary changes in various fields of society, including education. Besides the Black 
community, other ethnic groups began voicing their rights successfully which were later 
institutionalized through different kinds of legislation. 

Multicultural education is based on cultural pluralism. It assumes that cultural 
diversity enriches communities where students are exposed to different cultures and 
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practices. It is not only minority ethnic groups that need multicultural education. It is for 
all ethnic groups to enrich each other with their cultures. 

To reach the ideal of multicultural education, total reform of the educational 
system should be practiced. Incomplete or partial reformation of education does not make 
a significant difference. Community, curriculum, power, and teacher models were 
examined and we have come to realize that all these models must work together in order 
for the ideal of multicultural education to happen. The importance of political action in 
the process of educational reform gained the special attention of this author. 

Sustaining multicultural community is the Biblical mandate, as it is affirmed horn 
examination of some Bible passages as I have done in Chapter 4. God created the world 
in a multicultural fashion and humans are not to “melt down” the differences into one 
homogeneous culture. This is not what God designed us to do as we learn from the story 
of Babel. Rather humans are appointed as stewards of the multicultural community. God 
intends to keep the diverse world in harmony through humans, who are God’s stewards. 

We see the multicultural vision among the Old Testament prophets, such as 
Hosea, Amos, Micah, and Isaiah. Each prophet had a specific mission to perform. 
However, we find a commonality in the vision of their ministries. It is to bring people of 
all differences to the living environment where forgiveness, acceptance, justice, love, 
peace, and harmonious relationships can be the norm of living. 

We see the multicultural vision in Jesus’ ministry in the Gospels. Jesus was sent 
primarily to Israelites but it is also emphasized that he was sent to restore the outcasts, 
Gentiles, and the marginalized whom the Israelites thought were lost. 
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Inclusive characteristics of the New Testament community are found in the story 
of the Pentecost and in the Cornelius story. Paul’s mission was mainly to embrace the 
Gentiles to God’s Kingdom. It was not meant to convert the life styles of the Gentiles to 
that of Israelites. 

The inclusive characteristics of the New Testament church are not limited to a 
certain group of people only. It is an open community even to the poor, the captive, the 
blind, and the oppressed of the society. The Great Commission Jesus sent forth in the last 
part of Matthew is a multicultural mission for all of his disciples to bear and to live out. 

To take all the previous discussions into consideration. Chapter 5 tries to bring 
strategies KECS can employ for the furtherance of the multicultural theological 
education. It cautions not to practice the “deposit” type of education but to practice 
“education for liberation for transforming action.” In order for that to happen, we need to 
make KECS a place of caring “Community” where several critically important virtues are 
practiced. They are the “person-centered community,” the “democratic community,” and 
the “open community.” 

This author then overviewed all possible areas in which KECS can implement its 
strategies to make multicultural education successful. 

It is the fact of life in Kazakhstan where more than 100 ethnic groups gather 
together and claim the land as “my country” regardless of their ethnic origin. The nation 
has received and integrated tremendous amounts of socio, political, cultural, religious and 
educational influences, good and bad, into the current living environment. This is not the 
time to find whom to blame for the mistakes of the past, but to find ways multicultural 
groups can live out the ideal of the “Open Community,” and KECS is a good place to 
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accomplish the ideal by properly and faithfully training future Christian leaders to carry 
out this multicultural vision. 
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Appendix A: Information for Visiting Professors to KECS 

Revised June 2000 

We are pleased that you are interested in the vital ministry of equipping leaders 
for the church in Central Asia through the Kazakhstan Evangelical Christian Seminary 
(KECS). This paper is written to better inform those who may desire to come and assist 
in this ministry. We have tried to write this in a way that will answer most of your 
questions. May the Lord guide you as you contemplate this ministry. 

Some of this information may not be correct when you arrive. We are doing our 
best to present an accurate picture of KECS. Yet, one constant variable is the changing 
situation of this newly established church and seminary in this recently bom independent 
republic. We trust you can cope with change and uncertainty. If you cannot, you may find 
it very difficult to cope in such a cross-cultural ministry as ours. But in trusting Him who 
never changes, it is always an exciting adventure to serve Him here. 

Purpose 

We exist to train men and women who love and follow Jesus Christ for the ministry of 
His Church in Central Asia 

History 

KECS is the first Christian seminary to open in Kazakhstan since the establishment of the 
Republic. We began in 1993, when we opened our Russian language program. In 1997 
we became the first seminary in history to have a Kazakh language department. Today 
we have both Kazakh and Russian language departments for the training of Christian 
leaders. More than 225 students have graduated from KECS and are now involved in 
various ministries. 

Beliefs 

KECS is "Evangelical" in that we believe the Bible to be the Word of God and that the 
Lord Jesus is the only Savior and hope for mankind. KECS is "interdenominational" 
because we realize that all believers in Jesus, though members of many churches and 
organizations, are primarily part of the Body of Christ. KECS is "international" because 
we realize that Jesus is "the Savior of the world" and it is our joy for believers from many 
lands to leam together from one another. We believe the Lausanne Covenant is an 
adequate summary of the doctrinal position of KECS. 

Faculty 

The faculty of KECS, according to our beliefs, is evangelical, interdenominational, and 
international. Our students leam from professors with ministry experience in Kazakhstan 
and visiting professors from churches and seminaries around the world. They are all 
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gifted teachers, mature believers, and experienced church leaders who hold academic 
degrees in their areas of specialization. Each teacher is concerned for both the academic 
instruction and the spiritual formation of our students. 

Programs 

Residential Discipieship Course - All students interested in entering KECS begin their 
course of studies in our Residential Discipieship Course. During this one-month course 
students live and work together as they are taught basic principles of Christian living and 
character development. Those who pass this course are invited to study in our academic 
program. 

1 year Course - Students who are interested in general church and ministry work are 
invited to study for one year. Our courses are intended to teach our students knowledge of 
the Bible, history of the Christian movement, and the practical skills of ministry. 

2 year Course - Students who show promise of becoming church planters, pastors, 
professors, or service in other specialized areas of ministry, are invited for a second year 
of study. Second year students are together with the first year students. We do not have 
the facilities or staffing to have two classes in each location. So the content of the 
teaching is run on a two-year cycle. Those professors who come every year teach 
alternate their courses each year. For example, a professor who teaches "Matthew" one 
year teaches "Psalms" the following year. Thus, those who study for two years gain a 
wider knowledge for their ministry. 

Travel and Immigration Information 

It will be up to you to shop for the best travel fares. Almaty has an international 
airport, which is served by several air carriers, such as Lufthansa, KLM, British Airways, 
Turkish Air, Asian Air, and Aeroflot. There is a person who has provided helpful service 
and information for travel to Almaty. He can be reached via e-mail at 
SCOTT@pactec.org 

To come to Kazakhstan, even for a visit, it is necessary to have a letter of 
introduction from a locally based organization. As soon as plans are made for you to 
come here, please send us an e-mail of: 

1) your full name as it appears on your passport 

2) your passport number 

3) city where it was issued 

4) date that it was granted 

5) date of expiration 

6) city where you plan to apply for the visa in your country 

7) your date of birth. 

We must include this information on our letter of invitation for you to come here. We 
will send you a letter of invitation (in Russian) which you will submit with your visa 
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application. It is your responsibility to get the visa application, it will be sent to you by 
fax when you call the Kazakhstan Embassy in your homeland. When you submit the 
completed application and our letter of invitation, you will also need to send passport 
sized photographs of yourself. 

For a stay of one month or less, it is possible to get your visa in the airport with 
the invitation letter and photos. This works very well most of the time. However, if you 
have enough time you may desire to have your visa before arrival. To do this you must 
send your passport to the embassy in your nation. (We recommend some kind of insured 
post • both directions - when sending passports.) Kazakhstan has embassies in the capital 
cities of most nations, which grant visas. Allow at least two to three weeks for the 
process. 


If you plan to stay here for one year, you will also need to have an 
HIV/AIDS test within one year of coming here. A photocopy of the documentation of 
your results must be submitted with the visa application. This is not necessary for 
someone staying less than one year. 

Never submit your only copy of important documents, always keep a photocopy 
of your passport with you. (If it gets lost it is much easier to replace with a copy.) Leave 
additional copies of these documents with someone you can easily contact in your home 
country, passport, AIDS test, drivers license, etc. 

Once you arrive at the airport, be prepared for a sometimes-slow process of 
immigration and customs clearance. It has taken anywhere from fifteen minutes to two 
hours. No one from KECS will be able to meet you until after you have come through 
these clearances. When your plane lands, try to get off as soon possible to get a forward 
place in the line. Follow the crowd upstairs to the lines for immigration checking. Your 
line will say something like "Foreign Visitors" in English. Be prepared for many Russian 
signs in the Cyrillic alphabet, very few are in English. If you need to obtain a visa you go 
directly to the line for it (in the comer of the first large room after climbing the stairs). If 
you already have a visa, get in the line to show our passport to the uniformed 
immigration official in the small booths. There will people who anempt to "jump the 
cue," so stand firm! Don't bother asking the officials any questions about anything, even 
if they could understand you, just present your passport and smile. Following their 
clearance, you will go downstairs again to claim your luggage. After the long wait you 
will be happier if your "carry-ons" were very light, just essential documents and 
valuables, money, credit cards, camera, etc. 

Once you have collected your luggage from the conveyor belt, you must take it 
through customs clearance. Sometimes there are wheeled carts available at no charge. 
There are also a number of men who will zealously attempt to help you with your bags. 
They are usually honest, but will expect payment. If you choose to employ them, you 
may want to carry some small US Dollar notes for this purpose. Your bags must all pass 
through a scanner machine before going to meet the customs officials. So be prepared to 
lift them off the cart and back on again (the men you may hire will do this for you). As 
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the officials question you, emphasize that you have come to "teach," or "volunteer," on a 
"charitable project" - avoid the words "Christian," "mission," or "missionary." Keep in 
mind you are coming to a non-, and sometimes anti, Christian land. 

When you have finally made it through the checks into "freedom" you will pass 
through a door and find a sea of unfamiliar faces. Many of them will be taxi and drivers 
and porters pressing you to accept their services. We will try our best to be among that 
"sea" and meet you - our record is good! So we suggest you pass through those folk with 
a determined "No, thank you." We will find you and take you to your lodgings, if this is 
your first visit we will have a sign with your name on it. If you look lost and hesitant - 
which you understandably will be! - these "business men" will assume they have found a 
"customer." 

n -+h' H + t -n - h BEWARE OF AIRPORT SCAM!!! +++ + ++++++ h t- f 

Last year two of our visiting professors were “scammed” at the airport. The problem 
comes when our visitor passes through customs clearance and exits into a “sea” of taxi 
drivers, baggage porters, and assorted hucksters. In that sea stands our team of seminary 
greeters, but twice we have proven fallible. Before we can get to our guests, these more 
professional greeters have taken them away. Their technique is classic. 

They bump against the visitor, who is still a bit disoriented from the long flight, saying 
“Taxi” or “Hotel.” And our polite visitors say, “No thanks, I do not need a taxi or hotel, 
the seminary driver is here.” Or on another occasion, “Mark Blair is coming to get me.” 
Then the clever huckster responds, “I have been sent here by the seminary, their vehicle 
is not working.” Or, tipped by what the visitor said, “Mark Blair could not come tonight, 
he sent me to pick you up.” 

THE KEY HERE IS - Do not give information, get information!!!!! 

Make the driver or greeter tell you about who sent them. What is the name of their 
company? (use company because they have no idea you came to a school, or seminary) 
What does this company do? Who is the Director? Who is the President? What have I 
come here to do? (So what if you sound crazy, “So you spend half a day on the plane 
coming here and you don’t know what for??!!”) 

If they should be so lucky to guess that you are coming to teach. Then ask: 

What do we teach? Who are the students? Where do the students come from? What 
language do we teach in? Do we have any women students? Are they all Kazakhs? All 
Russians? All Koreans? (1 hope you ask questions you know the answers to!!) 

Sorry for all this drama. We just do not want to lose any more professors to this scam. In 
both cases the hucksters took the professors into the city and put them into a hotel, 
costing them about $ 150! In addition to the great sense of fear being in a strange city, cut 
off from the only people you know. So be wise, make sure the one who comes for you is 
from our seminary. We do not want to create fear, or keep you from coming. These are 
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just desperate acts by clever people in the midst of severe economic hardship. That is 
why we want to train men and women in God’s Word! 


Within three days of your arrival it is necessary that you have your passport 
registered with the Kazakh government. Your visa allows you into the country, the 
registration allows you to stay. One of the seminary workers will do this for you. It is 
now possible to do this upon your arrival in the airport. The cost is under $ 5 USD. This 
usually takes less than 30 minutes. Our driver will direct you through this process. It is 
not difficult. This will allow you to keep your passport the entire time your in the 
country, instead of having a 2 to 3 day process of registration in the local government 
offices in the city. WE STRONGLY ENCOURAGE YOU TO GET THIS DONE 
BEFORE LEAVING THE AIRPORT. You will be tired, but it will be worth the short 
delay to have this procedure finished. 

You may also want to register your presence here with the embassy of your home 
country. Although this is optional, it does let them know you are here (even for one 
week), in the event of any emergency or disaster. Also, they can give you an authorized 
photocopy of your passport to carry around for identification instead of your passport. 
Passport theft is big business. Upon your arrival, please let us know if you want to visit 
your embassy for this purpose. 

Financial Information 

Life in Almaty can be expensive, especially if you are reliant on foods and 
products which have to be imported. Like anywhere, you will save money when "going 
local." Though it is not always easy to find out how or where to do so! You should be 
prepared to spend at least $ 100 to 150 USD per week during your stay here. It is better to 
return home with some money, than not having it available if you need it here. The more 
self-sufficient you are when you arrive the better; make sure you have your favorite 
toiletries, goodies to eat, necessary prescriptions, reading material, etc. If you need it 
when you are at home, you may not find it here. There are an increasing number of 
places, which accept VISA cards, though they are still few. You will NOT be able to cash 
checks here, not even Travelers Checks. The best is to carry $50 and $20 USD notes. It 
is very important that you bring the NEW bills, the ones with the BIG face of the 
Presidents. If your USD notes are earlier than 1993 they will be refused for exchange. 

Keep in mind that Almaty is a city of a million plus people. We are just emerging 
into the modem world and desire all the "things" of Western materialism. And we are 
sure you have the means to get it for us. Be prepared for beggars, thieves, and con artists 
- even in the church - we are sorry to say! Such people prey on anyone who stands out 
through expensive dress, cameras, loud talking, or careless handling of money. Use of a 
money belt is a safe and smart procedure. Never carry anything more around the city than 
you will need for that day. These suggestions are not meant to cause undue alarm. You 
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will find most people here very friendly, though unable to speak your language. Just use 
the same "street wisdom" you employ in any large city in the world. 

We also must admit that we have had some misunderstandings over finance and 
materials with own seminary workers, students, and pastors. There may be some among 
us who will ask you for something - directly or indirectly. Those of you who have 
traveled from our wealthy homelands to a poorer nation have surely experienced this. We 
want you to know clearly YOU ARE UNDER NO OBLIGATION TO GIVE ANYONE 
HERE ANYTHING EXCEPT GOD’S WORD AND HIS LOVE!! We regularly tell our 
people here that your purpose is ministry and that you have not come to finance their 
dreams, but some do not get the message as clearly as others. Again, this is not meant to 
speak poorly of anyone here (we are blessed with a great group of people), or to alarm 
you, but just to prepare you for some of the realities you may encounter. Please let us 
know if a problem develops in this, or any, area. 

Housing 

It will be our privilege to provide your housing for the time you are here. You will 
reside, as do almost all citizens of Almaty, in a simply furnished apartment. Depending 
upon scheduling, you may share the unit with other workers. Most apartment buildings 
are multi-storied, come prepared to climb steps. We will attempt to have some cooking 
utensils and cutlery for your use. Electricity in Almaty is 220 volt, 50 Hz. If you bring 
any 110-volt equipment you must supply your own transformer. However, we have had 
unfortunate experiences with power surges and damaged equipment. 

Food 


Breakfasts will be your responsibility. Cereals (hot and cold), dairy products, 
fruits, juices, eggs, wonderful bread, and meats can be purchased conveniently. We will 
help you with the shopping process. Shopping is an adventure! Please let us know of any 
special dietary needs. 

Lunches are provided at both the Kazakh and Russian Departments (campuses) 
Monday through Friday at 12:30 p.m. We look forward to sharing these lunch times with 
you. On the weekends you will need to provide your own lunch. 

Dinners will also be your responsibility most of the time. However, there may be 
some invitations into people's homes extended to you. 

Cuisine here, like the culture itself, is an interesting mix of European and Asian. 
You will enjoy familiar foods, and experience some unfamiliar foods. There are a number 
of restaurants in the city, featuring all the foods of the world. We will provide you with a 
list of them upon your arrival. 

Dress 
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Generally you will find the people here wear semi-formal dress. Seminary 
professors normally wear an open collared dress shirt and nice trousers for men. Neckties 
are appreciated but not required. Women usually teach in a dress. Although it is 
appropriate in most cases for women to wear slacks. There are some church traditions 
here that would expect a woman to wear a dress. Some of these same traditions have 
strong views against women wearing jewelry. We are not endorsing these views, just 
informing you of their existence. Though, this is not true of all the churches the seminary 
works with. Men would be advised to have a tie and suit coat for church services. During 
your free time you are free to wear casual clothes of your choice. The people of Almaty 
are aware and appreciative of fashionable clothing. 

Classroom 

The heart of our ministry is in the classroom. It is here that we have the privilege 
of sharing the wonderful truths of God and His Word with those who will share with 
others. We know you will take this opportunity with utmost seriousness and prayer. Once 
you have been invited, all subsequent questions and answers should be send directly to 
our Academic Dean at KECS@pactec.org 

We are called a Seminary in that we train men and women for church work, yet 
academically we are more at a Bible School level. Though the academic standard 
increases every year. Less than 50% of our graduates are in Christian vocational ministry. 
Though we praise God that most are making an impact in their homes, churches, and 
society for the Lord Jesus. We want to encourage those who are called to pastoral 
ministry and those whose calling is to other careers as "salt and light" in this very secular 
nation. 


Students range in age from 18 to their 50's. They come from various Protestant 
denominations. They are at various levels of spiritual maturity, though all have been 
recommended by their pastors. Some are university graduates, others have only 
completed high school. You should be prepared to teach people who are very new in their 
faith, most have been believers for only 2 to 5 years. They have not had a very wide 
exposure to the Christian world, theological issues, or even news of the world beyond this 
nation. It will be a challenge to come from the high levels of Christian knowledge and 
tradition in your homeland and teach here. Yet, they are open and enthusiastic learners. 
They especially want to know how to understand and apply the Bible to their lives. Your 
teaching will really be part of the foundation of God’s Kingdom here. 

Academic Level 

At this point we do not have a consistent academic entry level requirement for our 
students. This is primarily because of the new phenomenon of the evangelical church 
here. When we began in 1993, anyone who professed faith was invited to become a 
seminary student!. Each year, as the church here matures, we have been able to be more 
selective in our student intake. The general literacy rate in this nation is quite high, about 
95%, and academics are a high core value of the society. In terms of an academic level 
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target, it may be helpful to think of Freshman/Sophomore (Jr. College) level students. We 
are called a seminary in that we train leaders for ministry, but in academic level we 
function more like a Bible school thus far. 

We have two separate language classrooms located on the same campus, Kazakh 
and Russian. We are blessed to have excellent translators in both departments for your 
teaching. If you have never used a translator it will take some adjustment, but you will 
soon achieve a very easy and efficient pace. One thing to consider is that the Russian 
sentence structure is like the European languages, so it is easy for the translator to 
provide a phrase by phrase translation of English. Kazakh sentence structure has subjects 
and verbs in reverse order from English. So that the Kazakh translation works best when 
you speak in complete sentences, in order to properly present your message in the right 
word order. 

You should know too that we are the first seminary, ever, in Kazakh language. 
And that the language does not easily lend itself to academics. For example, there are 
dozens of words for camel and sheep, and none for computer! So it is really a challenge 
for our translators, who themselves are new to the faith. Some lecturers have found it 
helpful to arrive a couple days early in order to go through their material with the 
translators in advance. 

You should be aware of some important information regarding the Bible. The 
Russian translation of the Bible, following the titles of the Septuagint, has some different 
titles for Old Testament Books. 1 & 2 Samuel in the English Bible is 1 & 2 Kingdoms; 1 
& 2 Kings in the English Bible are titled 3 & 4 Kingdoms in the Russian text of 
Scripture. Also, the number of the Psalms is slightly different. Though the content of the 
Russian Bible is identical to the English Bible, just different titles. Your Russian 
language translator will be aware of these differences and aid the students to finding the 
texts you are making reference to. 

The Kazakh Bible has not yet been completely translated. The Kazakh New Testament is 
now complete. Their Old Testament at this point contains only Genesis, Ruth, Jonah, 1 & 
2 Kingdoms (1 & 2 Samuel) and some Psalms. Many Kazakhs understand the Russian 
Bible and most have them available to read portions that are not yet in their language. 

It is most advantageous when you can submit at least an outline of your lecture 
notes one month (or more) before your arrival. We will not be able to handle more than 
about 20 pages for translation. This gives us time to have them translated for the students 
into both languages. We have very few theological texts in the local languages, so your 
notes will be treasured, perhaps even published! Please send the notes via e-mail to the 
following addresses: KECS@pactec.org, kongstan@hotmail.com, and 
blairstan@hotmail.com The postal system is not adequate for such important documents. 

Our mailing address is: KECS, P.O. Box 244, Almaty 480000, Kazakhstan. Our physical 
address is 78 Rosa Luxemburg Street, near the comer of Sophia Kovaletski in Almaty. 
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We do have an overhead projector for your use at both campuses. We recommend 
that you prepare all your teaching aids, handouts, etc. at home before you come as much 
as possible. We realize that some of them will need to be translated. We do have a 
photocopier that we make available, but it is not very sophisticated. The same is true for 
our seminary computer. 

Teaching Schedule 


Classes are held four days a week - Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. The 
time schedule at both campuses is the same. From 9 to 10 there are Devotions which are 
normally lead by the students. The first class period is from 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. The 
second class meets after lunch from 1:30 to 4 p.m. There are 10 minute breaks during 
each class period. Visiting professors teach in both Departments all four days. You will 
teach for the entire day - half of the day in each department. Between classes you will eat 
lunch. This means that you will be with each language group for ten hours a week. We 
have a good team of local teachers who teach opposite you. For example, while you may 
be lecturing in the Russian Department, a local professor teaches at the same time in the 
Kazakh Department. We will give you the specific time table upon your arrival. 
Remember that with translation you will cover only half as much material in the time 
period as you may do in your home country. We expect you to have examination 
questions and relevant assignments to accompany the content of your lectures. 


Wednesday is devoted to training and practice in evangelism. On this day our 
students are led by gifted evangelists who teach them in the morning and take them out 
for practical work for most of the day. 

Wednesday is also a Continuing Education meeting for our graduates in ministry. 
About 25 men and women gather for fellowship and instruction on this day. We request 
you to join us from in the morning for a two-hour presentation. Because these graduates 
will not have the privilege of hearing your weekly lectures, we want them to benefit from 
at least a short session of your teaching. You may modify the topic for people in ministry. 
You may find their questions and interests are more "real" because of their activities. We 
also serve lunch at 12:30 on Wednesdays following your morning session. We have 
found that our Visiting Professors really enjoy this time with these leaders. 


We want you to know about the national holidays of this country as you plan your 
trip. We do not teach any classes on the following days: 


March 8 
March 22 
May 1 
October 25 
December 16 


International Women’s Day 
Naurez (Traditional Kazakh New Year)) 
Kazakhstan Peoples Unity Day 
Republic Day (1990) 

Independence Day (1986) 


Enjoying Almaty 
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During your free time we trust you will enjoy our beautiful city. It is as much a 
park as it is a city, with thousands of trees throughout. The magnificent Tien Shan 
mountains, with peaks as high as 5000 meters are very near. You may enjoy a trip to 
these mountains. If you ski or snowboard you will enjoy the slopes in the winter. There 
are also several fine museums to leam more about the life here. There are world class 
performances of ballet, opera, and the symphony at various times through the year, very 
reasonably priced. There is also a Russian Circus, which is very enjoyable. We know you 
will also enjoy getting to know the students and graduates of the seminary in their homes 
and their places of service. It is exciting to know that God is building His Church here. 

Travel in the city is very easy and inexpensive by taxi and a good bus system. In 
addition, the seminary has vehicles that will be able to serve you. 

We hope this information will be helpful. Please direct any further questions to us 
at: KECS@pactec.org or kongstan@hotmail.com or blairstan@hotmail.com The 
Seminary telephone is 7 (CIS Country code) 327 (Kazakhstan code) 2 (city code) 404989 
(local number). 

Pastor Choon Kong, Founder & President of KECS, is at 637369 (home). Pastor Mark 
Blair, Director, is at 636790 (home phone). We are 11 hours ahead of Eastern Standard 
time. 

May God lead and guide you in His glorious service. 
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Location 

Seminary is situated in the city of Almaty, Kazakstan. Its population is about 1.2 
million with good cultural facilities, streets laid out north and south and beautiful snow 
covered mountains along the southern border of the city. KLM and Luftansa and some 
other South European airlines fly to Almaty without having to come to Moscow. The 
evangelical work is just getting going here. It is with both Russians and Kazaks. Classes 
are in Russian with a Russian translators in separate campuses. We want professors, 
preferably Ph.D. or D.Min holders, for at least two weeks at a time. Perhaps 3 weeks 
with time to adjust on either end would be helpful. 


The Seminary provides both a place to stay, basic meals, local transportation, and 
entertainments, mostly concerts or ballet, to the visiting professors while here with the 
spirit of Central Asian hospitality, so there should be little expense to those who come. 


The address of the Seminary is as follows : 
Physical Address (of Russian Campus): 
Kazastan Evangelical Christian Seminary 
Roza Lumxemburg St. 78 
Almaty 480005 
Kazakstan 


PO Box address (for both campuses) : 
Kazakstan Evangelical Christian Seminary 
PO Box 244 
Almaty 480000 
Kazakstan 


Tel. 7 (CIS country code) 327 (Republic of Kazakstan code) 2 (City code) 

- 404989 (Russian Campus) 

- 226901 (Kazak Campus) 

- 637369 (Pastor Choon Kong’s Residence) 

- 636790 (Pastor Mark Blair’s Residence) 

- 271926 (Mr. Konstantine Volkov’s Residence) 

- 535677 (Lady Students’ dormitory) 

E-mail address : kecs@pactec.org (Russian Campus) 
kongstan@hotmail.com (Pastor Kong) 
blairstan@hotmail.com (Pastor Blair) 


Mission Statement 

Kazakhstan Evangelical Christian Seminary has been founded with the following 
mission in mind : The Seminary is to train and prepare the native students for works of 
service, so that upon graduation they may serve the Lord in the church ministry or as 
missionaries in the adjacent countries in the region. The students must have established 
the personal relationship with Jesus Christ as their Savior and the Lord, prior to 
admission, and also have received divine calling for church ministry or mission. 
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The Brief History of the Seminary 

The Seminary is situated in Almaty, the capital city of the Republic of 
Kazakhstan, one of the former Soviet Union. It was founded on March 1st, 1993, not 
long after the Republic opened its doors to the Western world, especially to the Gospel 
preaching in order to produce the ministers and missionaries out of the natives. 

First, it started with a 8 month school term; the second year -12 month; the third 
year - 18 months, the fourth year - 18 months, and now the fifth year is going on toward 
the 2 lull years M.Div program of academic and practical schedule. 

The graduates are recalled for continuing - education program. Currently the 
weekly training sessions on every Monday morning are devoted for this graduates’ 
supplemental education purpose. 

Current Ministries Outlook of Our Graduates 

(1) The Graduates of 1993 School Term. 

Of 14 students, 12 graduated on December 30, 1993; Seven are currently 
pastoring churches; One serves a Christian organization; One serves local churches as 
church education directors; Two took M.Div program in ACTS of Korea, one of the 
leading Theological Seminary in Korea, for three years, finished the course and have 
returned to Kazakhstan and planted churches); Two came to the US to do the advanced 
theological studies. 

(2) The Graduates of 1994 School Term. 

18 graduated, with completion of one-year training, on January 19, 1995; 

Five are pastoring churches; Three planted churches; Three serve Christian organizations 
; One serves as English interpreter/translator; Two serve as itinerant evangelists; Four, 
establishing cell groups. 

(3) The Graduates of 1995 School Term 

19 graduated, with completion of one and half year training, on June 11, 1996; 
Two of them are leading their churches, some of them are preparing the church planting, 
some are leading home Bible study groups, some are involved in special ministries, such 
as orphanage ministry, hospital ministry, prison ministry. 

(4) The Fourth School Term - 1996/1997 

The fourth term started on January 30, 1996 and ended its academic term on July 
25, 1997. The Seminary has 23 graduates from the fourth term. 4 new churches have 
been planted by the graduates in such areas as Primoiput, Tatarrka,, Kulyash, Akkain, 
and central urban area of Almaty. Some of our students are interested in and have 
developed special Christian ministries such as AA & Alonon ministry with the help of 
Rev. Ken & Chris Henderson who worked in this area for years as missionaries. Some 
are actively involved in developing Sunday school education in local churches. 

During this period, the Seminary experienced special blessing of having one of 
our local administror, Mr. Konstantine Vokov, study in Azusa Pacific University in the 
States. He has returned here and is teaching without having to use Russian - English 
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translators. 

(5) The Fifth School Term - Fall 1997 / Spring of 1999 

The Seminary developed its program to 2 years’ Masters degree program with the 
hope of getting accredited status some time later. Because of the devoted visiting scholars 
and local teachers in the city of Almaty, the level of education has enhanced significantly 
in this period of time. We could graduate 45 students out of 60 Russian and Kazak 
students in the middle of June, 1999. Most of them were sent to different churches of this 
country for either planting churches or helping existing churches. 

(6) The Sixth School Term - Fall 1999/ Spring of 2001 

By implementing one month of Residential Discipleship Course in September 
1999, KECS will open a new era of choosing students for leadership training ministry. 

We need professor for the education of the even more exciting opportunity of raising 
local Christian leadership. The time of teaching and the phrasing of subject matter is 
adjustable in some degrees to meet each professor’s situation. 

Faculty 

Chairman of Board of Trustees : Bishop Jun Tae Kwak 

President: Rev. Choon Taeck Kong 

Director : Rev. Mark Frederick Blair 

Academic Dean : Mr. Constantine Volkov 

General Secretary : Mr. Alexander Kuchin 

Manager : Mr. Victor Kuprikov 

Driver : Mr. Alexander Kalyagin 

<Russian Campus> 

Student Life Director : Ms. Jan Bolton 
Translator: Ms. Galina 
Evangelism Director & Librarian : 

Hosting Director : Irina Lenskaya 
Secretary : Ms Valentina Guslistova 

<Kazak Campus> 

Chief Administrator: Rev. Malik Bidibekov 
Student Life Director: 

Finance & Hosting Director : Ms. Zhana Bidibekova 
Secretary & Translator : Ms. Gulshat 
Translator: Mr. Kairot & Ms. Shanar 

Daily Schedule 

Morning devotion 9:00 - 9:45 

1st Period : 10:00-11:00 2nd Period: 11:15-12:30 
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Lunch : 12:30-13:15 

3rd Period: 13:15- 14:30 4th Period : 14:45-16:00 

Semester Schedule 

Fall 1999 

9:40-10:30 for 14 weeks. History of Christianity - (3 hours credit) 

Sep. 6-17 Discipleship - 

Sep. 20-Oct. 1 Inductive Bible Study - 

Biblical Theology - 

Oct. 4-15 Moslem Study - 

Oct. 18-29 The Life of Jesus Christ - 

Nov. 1-12 Survey on Old Testament - 

Nov. 15-26 Counseling Ministry I - 

Dec. 6-17 Survey on New Testament - 

Dec. 20-31 Systematic Theology - 

Total 19 hours 

Spring 2000 

9:40-10:30 for 14 weeks, Pastoral Ministry & Worship I, local teacher ( 3 hours credit) 
Feb. 7-18 Church Planting I 

Feb. 21 -Mar.3 Acts (Peter & Paul) 

Mar. 6-17 Church Music I 

Mar. 20-31 Kingdom of God 

Apr. 3-14 Introduction to Theology 

Apr. 17-28 Introduction to Philosophy 

Total 19 hours 


Comprehensive Examination : May 8 - 10,2000 

After the completion of the two semesters, the students will have a comprehensive 
exam. Only those who pass the exam with good marks, and at the same time are 
committed to becoming Pastors and Church Planters shall be admitted to the continued 
semesters for M.Div program. 

The first two semesters could qualify anyone who takes it to become an elder in 
the church. So those who don't pass the exam for M.Div could go back to the church and 
be church workers. Deacons and Teachers etc., and then when they have sufficient 
experience they could be elected Elders in the church at the request of the Pastor. 

Summer 2000 
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9:40 to 10:30 for 12 weeks, local teachers: N.T. Greek I 3 hours credit 
May l- 12 History of Christian Mission 

May 15-26 Pentateuch 

29 - Jun.9 John 

Jun 12-23 Homiletics 

26 - July.7 Missiology 

July 10-21 Counseling II 

24 - Aug.4 Survey on New Testament 

Total 15 credit hours 

Fall 2000 

9:40 to 10:30 for 14 weeks, local teacher: NT Greek II (3 hours credit) 

Sep. 4-15 Pentateuch 

Sep. 18-29 Church Planting II 

Oct. 2-13 Christian Education II 

Oct. 16-27 Preaching Practicum 

Oct. 30-Nov.l0 Romans & Galatians 

Nov. 13-24 Isaiah 

Nov.27-Dec.8 History (Theology) of Reformation 
Total 17 hours 

Spring 2001 

9:40 to 10:30 for 14 weeks, local teacher: Greek Exegesis (3 hours credit) 
Feb. 5-16 History of Evangelical Movement 

Feb. 19-Mar. 2 Jeremiah 

Mar. 5-16 History of Religion, Russia & Kazakhstan 

Mar. 19-30 History of Philosophy I 

Apr. 2-13 Choral Music II 

Apr. 16-27 Theology of John Wesley 

Total 17 hours 


Summer 2001 

9:40 to 10:30 for 12 weeks, Local teachers: Hermeneutics 3 hours credit 
Apr. 30-May. 11 History of Philosophy II 
May. 14-26 Epistles of Paul (Selections) 

May. 28-Jun. 8 Revelation - 

Jun. 11 -22 History of Doctrine 

Jun. 25- Jul. 6 Pastoral Ministry & Worship II 

Jul. 9-20 Thesis Preparation 
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Jul. 23-Aug. 3 Christian Ethics 
Total 15 hours. 



STUDENTS’ LIFE REGULATIONS 

All the students are to follow the regulations of the seminary and the approved rules. 
After the students sign them the rules are effective. 

I. 1. Not to be late for classes or miss classes without informing and receiving permission 
in advance. 

2. To lead one’s relationships with students and teachers on the bases of God's love and 
respect. 

3. President of the students’ body and his deputy are elected to lead the activities of the 
students. 

4. Each student fulfills the duties of tidying up and cleaning the classrooms in turn. 

II. It is prohibited: 

1 .To use alcohol, drugs, smoking. 

2. Arguing: on inter-denominational problems, or with teachers in classes. 

III. 1. Neither teachers nor students should press upon others their opinions. 

2. Debatable questions of students' interrelations should be solved by the general 
meeting. 

3. Organizational questions concerning the interests of students are directed to the 
president of the seminary. 

4. Three tardiness are considered as one day off studies. 

IV. The students are dismissed in the following cases: 

a) Those having five missing days without valid reasons. 

b) Those who break regulations Q. 1 are to be automatically dismissed. 

c) On having failures in two subjects. 

d) On the written request of the students. 

e) The Council of the teachers decides on the measures to undisciplined students. 

V. Devotional Life of the students includes: 

1. Having daily, personal devotions, including prayer and Bible reading. This reading 
is distinct from studying the Bible for class assignment. The goal during this reading is 
to read the New Testament and Psalms. 

2. Sharing one’s personal weakness or sin with one other person of the same sex, to 
pray together for victory over one's sin. 
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GRADING SCALE FOR KECS 

The following grading scale of correct answers during tests, control works and 
practical tasks for the students of the seminary in 1997-99 (students' grades will have 
names of Latin letters) were approved by the session of the teaching staff on January 27, 
1995: 


A 

100/96% 

C 

81/78% 

A- 

95/93 % 

C- 

77/75 % 

B+ 

92/90 % 

D+ 

74/72 % 

B 

89/87 % 

D 

71/68% 

B- 

86/85 % 

D- 

67/65 % 

C+ 

84/82 % 

F 

64 % and Below 


Guidelines for Failing Courses & Consequences of Cheating 

* In the event that a student is caught obtaining from or providing information for 
another student in the taking of an exam, the completing of an assignment, or any other 
task not designed for student interaction and sharing of information, the following actions 
are to be carried out. : 

(1) The student will be brought before the faculty/ administration to confront him/her 
regarding the sinful nature of the deed. 

(2) It will be made known to the student that any additional cheating will result in his/her 
failure of the course being taken at the time of the second offense. No possibility will 
then exist for him/her to pass this course (though he/she must continue to attend classes 
and complete all requirements for this course). 

* In the event that a student's final grade in a course is a failure, the following 
actions by the instructor are to be carried out: 

(1) The instructor determines what exam successfully taken, and/or written work 
satisfactorily completed would elevate the student to a minimal passing grade (D-). 

(2) If the student does not complete the additional work to the instructor’s satisfaction, 
he/she will then fail the course. 

(3) Should a student fail two courses during his /her stay at KECS, this student will not 
be allowed to continue to remain as a student in this institution. 

(4) Two failures resulting in the students expulsion from KECS may be due to either 
unsatisfactory work or cheating. 

Financial Supporting Principles for the students of 1999 - 2001 
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1. The Seminary provides necessary text books and note books as are requested by the 
meetings of faculty & teaching staff. 

2. Special retreats are provided to students with meals and all the accommodations. 

3. For the practices of Evangelism and Mission in the republic of Kazakstan, the public 
transportation fees are provided to students according to their needs. 

4. Lunch with hot soups are provided to every student attends. 

5. The Seminary does not provide all the living expenses of each student, but will support 
some portion of it. The students are expected to ask God for the needed expenses. 

(1) Those who are single or living under other family member's support at the time of 
entrance of the Seminary or members of a family without children are supported with $60 
of living expense plus $10 of public transportation pass. Single students from outside 
Almaty are supported with $70 of living expenses plus $10 of public transportation pass. 

(2) A member of a family having dependent children are supported with $70 of living 
expense plus $10 of public transportation pass. 

(3) Members of a family having three or more children are supported with $80 of 
living expense plus $10 of public transportation pass. 

(4) In case of one or more family member are studying with the student, the person is 
given $30 plus public transportation pass. 

* Note: The seminary pays out in Tenge, the sums are equivalent to the fixed sums in 
dollars. 


Regulations For Dormitory Use 

1. Provision and Use : Dormitories are provided by Kazakhstan Evangelical Christian 
Seminary (KECS) for the use of students whose home is outside the city of Almaty and 
are to be use only by them or by special permission given by the officers of management 
of KECS. 

2. Spirit: The rule of Christian love and brotherhood should govern all relationships and 
activities. 

3. Cleanliness : The building and premises must be kept clean and presentable at all 
times, 'cleanliness is next to Godliness’. 

4. Cooperation : The work will be shared equally by all the students who may work 
together or separately. 

5. Work Assignments : Each student will be given duties to perform such as shopping, 
cooking, laundry, floor cleaning, dish washing, etc. 
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6. Resolution of Problems : There should be friendly discussion and prayer for any and 
all problems, and an effort to resolve them within the household. If there is a problem 
that cannot be solved within the group, it should be brought to the student council of 
officers. If it needs further attention, it should be referred to the faculty and 
administration of KECS. 

7. Guests : Occasional guests during daytime or evening are permitted as long as they do 
not disrupt the activities of the household and disturb the other residents. Consideration 
of others is of primary importance. There must be always a respect for the rights and 
privileges and freedom of fellow residents and of the building, grounds, and property. 
Guests must observe these regulations as long as they are present in or on the grounds of 
the KECS dormitories. It is the responsibility of the residents to inform them of the rules. 

8. Overnight Guests : There will be NO overnight guests without special permission in 
Writing in advance by a faculty member. 

9. Prohibitions : In the spirit of the Christian community and of the Seminary, there will 
be no use of tobacco, alcohol, or illegal drugs of any kind at any time. There will be no 
loud music or boisterous talking, only such as is fitting. 

10. Compliance : Each student will be expected to sign this document and abide by its 
rules as long as he or she is a resident in the dormitory and a student in the Seminary. 

Any infraction should be called to the attention of the guilty party in the spirit of love. If 
correction is not forthcoming, the group should discuss it and pray together. Follow the 
procedure stated in ‘Resolution of Problems’ above if necessary. 

11. Posting of Rules : A copy of these rules should be made available to each resident and 
a copy posted in a prominent place for easy referral. 


<Appendix> 

Statement on Governing Policy 

Kazakhstan Evangelical Christian Seminary (KECS) does not discriminate on the 
basis of race, color, national origin, sex, handicap or disability, or age, in any of its 
policies, procedures, or practices. This nondiscrimination policy covers admission and 
employment in the Seminary’s programs and activities. 

Mission Statement 

KECS is an evangelical, multi-denominational, and multi-ethnic community 
dedicated to the preparation and equipping of men and women for the manifold 
ministries of Christ and His Church. Under the authority of Scripture it seeks to fulfill its 
commitment to ministry through theological education and spiritual formation. In all of 
its activities, including instruction, worship, service, and missionary projects, KECS 
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strives to equip its students with the servant leadership and for excellence in the service 
of Jesus Christ, under the guidance and power of the Holy Spirit, to the glory of the 
Father. 

Evangelical Commitment 

The KECS community - faculties, trustees, staff and students - believe that Jesus 
Christ, as revealed in the Scripture and proclaimed in the power of the Holy Spirit, is the 
only ground for a person’s reconciliation to God. The Seminary, therefore, assumes a 
commitment to : 

1. The practice of evangelism in every culture of the world; 

2. Association and engagement in responsible Christian community through corporate 
worship and mutual supporting love in the bonds of the grace of Jesus Christ; 

3. Godly living; Christ likeness in word and deed; 

4. Confidence in the unity of God’s truth in its application to the spiritual and cultural 
development of men and women. 

Theological Stance 

Doctrinally KECS stands for the fundamentals of the faith as taught in the Holy 
Scripture and handed down by the Church. Consistent with this purpose the faculty and 
trustees of the KECS acknowledge the Apostles’ Creed and the confessions of the 
Protestant communions and, among recent evangelical statements, the Lausanne 
Covenant of 1974. 


Statement of Faith 

Under God, and subject to Biblical authority, the faculty and trustees of the KECS 
bear concerted witness to the following statement, to which they subscribe, and which 
they hold to be essential to their ministry: 

1. God has revealed Himself to be the living and true God, perfect in love and righteous 
in all His ways; one in essence, existing eternally in the three persons of the Trinity: the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. 

2. God, who discloses Himself through His creation, has revealed Himself in the words 
and events of redemptive history. This history is fulfilled in Jesus Christ, the incarnate 
Word, who is made known to us by the Holy Spirit in sacred Scripture. 

3. Scripture is an essential part and trustworthy record of this divine self-disclosure. All 
the books of the Old and New Testaments, given by divine inspiration, are the written 
word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and practice. They are to be interpreted 
according to their context and purpose and in reverent obedience to the Lord who speaks 
through them in living power. 
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4. God, by His Word and for His glory, freely created the world of nothing. He made 
man and woman in His own image, as the crown of creation, that they might have 
fellowship with Him. Tempted by Satan, they rebelled against God. Being estranged 
from their Creator, yet responsible to Him, they became subject to divine wrath, inwardly 
depraved, and apart from grace, incapable of returning to God. 

5. The only Mediator between God and mankind is Christ Jesus our Lord, God’s eternal 
Son, who, being conceived by the Holy Spirit and bom of the Virgin Mary, fully shared 
and fulfilled our humanity in a life of perfect obedience, by His death in our stead, He 
revealed the divine love and upheld divine justice, removing our guilt and reconciling us 
to God. Having redeemed us from sin, the third day He rose bodily from the grave, 
victorious over death and the power of Satan. He ascended into heaven where, at God’s 
right hand. He intercedes for His people and rules as Lord over all. 

6. The Holy Spirit, through the proclamation of the Gospel, renews our hearts, convicting 
us to repent of our sins an confess Jesus as Lord. By the same Spirit we are led to trust in 
divine mercy,, whereby we are forgiven all our sins, justified by faith alone through the 
merit of Christ our Savior an granted the free gift of eternal life. 

7. God graciously adopts us into His family and enables us to call Him Father. As we 
are led by the Spirit, we grow in the knowledge of the Lord, freely keeping His 
commandments and endeavoring so to live in the world that all may see our good works 
and glorify our Father who is in heaven. 

8. God, by His Word and Spirit, creates the only holy and catholic and apostolic church, 
calling sinners out of the whole human race into the fellowship of Christ’s body. By the 
same Word and Spirit, He guides and preserves for eternity that new, redeemed 
humanity, which, being formed in every culture, is spiritually one with the people of God 
in all ages. 

9. The Church is summoned by Christ to offer acceptable worship to God and to serve 
Him by preaching the Gospel and making disciples of all nations, by tending the flock of 
God through the ministry of the word and sacraments and through daily pastoral care, by 
striving for social justice and by relieving human distress and need. 

10. God’s redemptive purpose will be consummated by the return of Christ to raise the 
dead, to judge all people according to the deeds done in the body and to establish His 
glorious Kingdom. The wicked shall be separated from God’s presence, but the 
righteous, in glorious bodies, shall live and reign with Him forever. Then shall the eager 
expectation of creation be fulfilled and the whole earth shall proclaim the glory of God 
who makes all things new. 
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